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THE 
EDITOR's 
PREFACE 


HE general Suſpicion under 

which all Poſthumous Pieces 
> labour, of being thought ſpurious, 
obliges me to give the Publick a 
particular Account of this Work: Being in- 


2 


formed by the Reverend Mr. Ivx, Chaplain 
to the late Lord Biſbop of Briſtol, that a 
Friend of bis was poſſeſſed of a very valu- 
able Manuſcript written by the learned 
Mr. HALES of Eton, and that he had 
been ſo kind to recommend me to by Friend 
for the printing of it, according to bu 
Deſire, f wrote to the Gentleman about 
A 2 2 it, 
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[ iv 7 
it. From. mhm I 2 Plps with, the. Ma: 
nucript; the Peng Letters, which, 1 | 
rhink, fuſficiently 3 re e 
TFF 


For Mr. Curll, Bookſeller, at his Houſe 
in F leetſtreet „London. 


Sd | EI” os e 
Receſved © 24 i Monkeh, 20 in 


anſwer to your Queries, I fend you 


15 5 9 
The Title of Mr. Hales's Treatiſe is, 


A \Deſcour 2 of-3 ſevere Diguities, 2 
* Kr M Nature, l Te 


ELO In! 120 W TING. 


Fall. 19) dad weed \ wt I e 8 


8 oy lch the Geadinentfs hehe Book, 
be pleated to Row, that Mr. Rates, i 
the Hard "Tines of Ufutpation, "was 


content to bet nals Tutorto'# Lady S 
Son i abba re; from Ghent 


is abont 180 ſtzy, retiring, eMe- 


Where, and dy Jobn after," it was 
reterved a ol Ns Papers of the ſaid 
IE who was my er ya "This 

mn Was writ, over by a very ig 


ef norant 
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to give you bf it, If * deſire to ſee 


[ 
Awanuegiſis, and full of falſe 


25 corrected 'by Mr. ' Hates 
Selig Tor Wa vis by Hand; in ſevilad 


| Ne Where the Miſtakes Were möff 


material. It bore Mr. Hales's Name in 
the Title Page, in his own Hand; 
which indeed was the Reaſon why I 
ne it, nothing do 8 of we 
Genuinenelſs o it; for otherwiſe 1 
ſhould not have taken the Pains to have 
writ it over my ſelf, as Idid. But be- 
cauſe the Original was ſo very deficient 
in its Orthography, and I having, when 
; tranſcribed it, no deſign of printing 
t, I thought it not worth the preſerving 
= it had given me fo. much trouble. 
Hadi it been in Mt. Hales 'own H 
which was very, phin and legible,” 
Pains might" Have be ſpared but 
che Matter tälling out otherwiſe, 1 took 


Cate 52 Drrect” all the falſe Spelſings, 


as, you will find when you ee the Book 
it elf, Sort ingen nous 'Gentlemen 
chat have p fed "it" wake no queſti- 
on at all of Mr. Hale being the Au- 
thor of it,” being a very well writ Trea- 
rife. This is afl the Account I am able 


it, 


p 
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it; I will ſend it up to you, either by 
Coach or Carrier, as you ſhall think 
beſt, ſome Time this Week, if J 
from you Time. enough to 
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-- Accordingly I defired the Gentleman 10 


ſend me the Manuſcript, which I received 


with abe following Letter. 
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wdgment 3 right, in thinking it might 
be Na hiloſophical, the Na- 
ture of the Su 
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in (our Language not being then ſo 
refined, as it was after the Return of 
King CnaRxITESs the Second) which I 
thought fit rather to let alone, than 


alter, both out of Reſpe& to Mr. Hales, - 
and my own Inſufficiency to correct 


any Thing that bore his Name. Be- 
fides too, it might have rendered the 
Author leſs Genuine in the Eyes of 
ſome Gentlemen, who are Judges of 
Stiles, and would rather have him as 


he is, in his own natural Colours, 


than in a new, though more modiſh 
Dreſs. \ on 


I ſee no need of a Preface (which 
ſometimes makes the Portal bigger than 
the Houſe) any farther than juſt to 
give a ſhort Account of the Genuine- 


en 


neſs of the Book, concerning which, 


all that I can ſay, I ſent to you in my 
former Letter. Mr. Hales's Memory 


is ſtill freſh in the Minds of many; | 


but they who defire to be fully ſatis- 
ned concerning him, may conſult 
Wood's Atbenæ, &c. where he is de- 
{cribed at large. 


Lv 
G. t! 


jo k ve ME this to add, pr FRY 15 
c fit to, ; mug any Jy 
Publiſher to the Re © 85 ame, 
may not be mentioned in it; for Lab- 
bor being in, Int, as much as, To 
others. 10 0 M 104 4 tl Silit 1 
21 ee 6005 bn 


Been! 1 Ii 9 W, Sir, g ound 
Ar. 30 1 on | 


es (11141 r Hall e, 
ana no eitl ui 21 m 

1e far dd 1 proper tothe: Autbenticks 

neſs of the following Sheets. —12¹⁰0 


1D may ſcem ſuperflubus, after ſo many 
Proj Men have ae Praiſe of Mr. 
Hales, 2 udd 1 bi (Obaradiert ; but 
every one intu whoſe Handi i his Poſthumous 
5 Hall fall, may nut perbaps baue 
an be Le ſce ing or rhnbwang auy 
Purt of bis Liſe; and therefore I think 
it not anly u AT did ta the Memory of 

bat Great Man} but on decent; Civanty 
to. the Reeder, rogine a ler: det of 
lik. 21 oily 25 nat «© boy N 
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Mr. Anthony à Wood in his Athena 
Oxonienſes /eys thus, J | 19 
JonN Harss, one of the moſt judi- 
cious and learned Divines of the Church 
of England, was in ſuch great Eſteem, 
that his Name is ſeldom mentioned 
without the Epithet of Ever Memorable. 
He was the younger: Son of Jobn Hales 
(Steward to the Family of the Horners 
in Samer ſetſbire) born in the Year 1584, 
in the City of Bath, and educated there 
in Grammar Learning. At Thirteen 
Years of Age he was admitted in the 
Univerfity of Oxford, and was for ſome 
Time a Scholar of Corpus Chriſti. College; 
where he ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf, that 
Sir HENRT SAWILE (that worthy Pa- 
tron of Learning and learned Men) in 
the Year 1605. removed him to Merton 
College, where at the next Election he 
was choſen Fellow, at which, and in 
other Stations and Conditions he ex- 
ceeded all Competitors. In 1618, he 
was Chaplain. to Sir DupLey CarL- 
TON, Ambaſlador. to the United Pro- 
vinces, and was preſent at the Synod of 
| B Dort. 
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Dort. At his Return to England he was 

1 made Fellow of Eton College. He had 

j been ſome Time Greek Profeſſor of the 
ll Univerſity of Oxford, and at laſt was 

Prebendary of Windſor. He was a 
preat Sufferer by the Iniquity of the Re- 
bellion, eſpecially in the latter Part of 
his Life, dying in great Want on the 
9th Day of May, in the Year 1656, 

having red to the Age of Seventy 
Two Years, and was buried in Eton 
College Church Yard, according to his 
own Defire. Over his Grave, after- 
wards, was an Altar Monument erected | 
with the following lnfeription, | 


: \ Muſarum E Charitum s 9 
JoHAN NES HALESIuS |* 


(Nome non tam Hominis quam Scientia) 1 
Hic non jacet, 0 0 I 
A t Tatum quod 74 umpſit optimum % 
Infra ponttur : * 

Nam certe ſupra mor tales emicuit 
Moribus ſuavi mid, ö 
Togenio; uaviſſumo pleno Pedore fapuir P 
' Mundo fable, | d 
Aue aptior Ange lorum Conſortio, 7 
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Inpenſis Pet. Curwenni/ 
Olim bujus Coll. Alumni. 


| The next, and undoubtedly the beſt Aus 
thority, is the moſt learned Dr. PEAR· 
SON, Biſbop of Cheſter, who bad been 


intimately acquainted with bim. 


Reader, if Mr. HALEs were unknown 
unto thee, be pleaſed to believe what 
know and affirm to be true of him; 1 
ſhall ſpeak no more than my own long 
Experience, intimate Acquaintance, 
and high Veneration grounded upon 
both, ſhall freely and ſincerely prompt 
me to. He was a Man, I think, of as 
great a Sharpneſs, Quickneſs, and Sub- 
tilty of Wit, as ever this, or perhaps, 
any Nation bred. His Induſtry did 
ſtrive, if it were poſſible, to equal the 
largeneſs of his Capacity, whereby, he 
became as great a Matter of P olite, 
Various, and Univerſal Nc 
ever yet converſed with Books. Pro- 
portionate to his Reading was his Me- 
tation, which furniſted him with a 


2 . 111 
rr erer 
1 ' 9 : ; N + 
D bes bis Preface to Mr. Hax x Gulden Renting}... | 
eee, adg- 
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{x ] 
Judgment beyond the 3 teach of 
Man, built upon unordinary Notions, 
raiſed out of ſtrange Obſervations and 
comprehenfive Thoughts within him— 
ſelf. So that he really was a moſt pro- 
digious Example of an acute and pier- f 
cing Wit, of a vaſt and illimited Know- 
ledge, of a ſevere and profound, Judg- 
ene” | . 5 | 


, * 18 12 
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Ache che _— Abend; as in 1e calf i it 
ality is, à grand Eloginm, yet I cannot 
eſteem hit leſs in any Thing which be- 
longs to a good Man, than in hole intel 
lectual Perfections: And had he newer 
underſtood a Letter, he had other Or- 

| 
| 


naments ſufficient to endeat him. For 
9 15 a Nature (as we ordinarily: 
W ſo kind , T6 ſweet, ſo courting all” 
c « of « an Affability ſo prompt, 
price, to receive all Conditions ot. 
that J conceive it near as tafy- 4 | 
e one to reine al Know. | 
| 
{ 


is {or ©bl ging,” nod Ivy. 

Lent 26907 i 0? 7 rnoi nog 
5 WY Out, ail more ever a 
the Nature of the 


becauſe none” more ſtudious of the 
Know- 


80 


n 
f Knowledg e of it, or more curious in 
s, | the Seat, Which being ſtrengthehed 
d by thoſe g reat Advantages before men- 
1- | tioned, 75 not prove otherwiſe than 
i eb) effectual. He took indeed to 
[- nile a Liberty of judging, not of 
others, but for himſelf; and if ever any 
3- | Man might be allowed in theſe Matters 

to judge, it was he who had ſo long, 
| fo much, fo advantagiouſly conſidered ; 
it and Which is more, never could be ſaid 
t th have had the leaſt 1 Deſigus 
ee 2 his Determinations. He was not 
1. Gly moſt truly and ſtrictiy Juſt i 5 7 
er ſecular Tranfactions, l exempl 
Meek and Humble, vorwichſiending by 
x | Perfedtions, but beyond all Example 
y | charitable; \iring unto all, preſerving: 
nothing but his Books, to continue. His 
15S 
72 
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Learning and hitſelf; which when he 

had 3 SEES, he was forced at 

. _ feed at the ſame Time 

reft yy moſt unfortunate Hel- 

* 1 why, the grand Example of 

"ny Leppning, ad of the Eny of and Con- 
_ tempt which' aig} it. 
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1 This Tedimeny may be truly greg 
of his Perſon, and nothing in it liable 
to the leaſt Exception, but this alone, 
that it comes far ſhort of him: Which 


| Intimation concei ve more neceſſary 


fox ſuch as knew him 1088 than all which, 
Boch been laid. : 1 
_ confeſs , "while. he lived none 
Was ever more ſollicited and urged to 
write, and thereby truly to teach the 
World than he; none ever ſo relolved 
(pardon the Expreſſion, ſo Obſtinate) 


againſt it. His facile and courteous 


1 


Nature learnt only not to yield to that 


Solicitation. And yet he cannot be ac - 


cuſed for hiding of his Talent, being ſo 


communicative, that his Chamber * 


4 Church, e Chair a b 'ulp! fc 15 


. Jo any farther Particular of 14. 
Life, being, "I to Btevuy, I muſt 
refer. the Reader to Mr. Woop,. and lixe- 

wiſe to Dr. WaLXER, and the late Hi-, 


ſtorical and Critical Account of Mr. 


HAL Es's Life and Writings. The Au- 
thor 12 which laf Book has recovered many 
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LITE... 
valuable Circumſtances and Tranſactions of 
Mr. HAaLzs's Life. 


I am per ſwaded, that the judicious 
Reader, upon peruſal of this Diſcourſe, 
will think it worthy of a Place among the 
beft of Mr. Hars's Performances: And 
if it be objected, that his Stile is ſomewhat 
obſolete, let ſuch know, that it # the Opini- 
on of thoſe who tranſmitted the Manuſcript 
to me, and other judicious Perſons who have 
ſeen theſe Sheets, that there are ſucb 
Beauties in our Author's Language and Ar- 
gument, as may make our modern Criticks 


Bluſb. 


E. Curll. 


St. Michael, 
Sept. 29, 1719- 
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is an le no oleß b 3 a 
erronedus, and ſavouring as much 
"of vulgar and common." Judgs . 4 LES 
ments, As it is in it ſelf e " 1D 
to the Advancement öf Know- 
ledge, to pals by all ordinary Occurrences 
Without "any, Notice, or Admiration, 
aud to think nothing. "wonderful chat is 
common. This it is, which hath at all 
Times cauſed” that uſual "Complaint, 7, 1, 
that Mcn have been ever curious anda bag er 8. * 
Enquirers after. Nowelties, rather ban. 


Excellencies ; : and 1 the N nrarneſs 
* W.. 49332 
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Cicero . worthy Objefts; hath at ante made them 
Divi. lib. poth deſpiſed and unknown. Thus, like 
„Children, with an idle Diligence, we 
turn over this great Book of Nature, 
without peruſing thoſe ordinary, Char- 
acters, wherein is expreſſed the greateſt. 
Power of the Worker, and Excellency 

of the Work; fixing our Admira tion 

on thoſe unuſual Novelties, which, tho? 

for their Rareneſs they may be more 
eminent, yet for their Nature, are leſs 
worthy. Every blazing Comet, or 
burning Meteor, ſtrikes more Wonder 

in the Beholder, than thoſe glorious 
Lamps of Nature, with their admira- 

ble Motions and Order, in which not- 
withſtanding, the very Heathen could 
acknowledge a Divinity. Sol ſpectato- 

” — de em, niß cum deficit, non haber. NVemo ab- 
1 2. ſerbat Lunam niſi labor antem, adeo natu- 
Sex. Nat. ale oft, magis nova, quam magna mirars. 
S7. So ſenſible are we rather of Things new 
than great, and weigh not ſo much 
their Worth as their Rareneſs. Where» 
as indeed, Things of that Condition 
are not to be admired, but pitied ra- 
ther, as being the Errors and Imper- 
fections of Nature, implying Impoten- 
cy, ik the Effect be deficient, or Enor- 
mity, if ſuperfluous, But things are 
- - Maid to be the Subjects of Wonder, in re- 
. gard of the greater Perfection and Ex- 
A ky . ___ acne 
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actneſs of ther Nature; ſuch as always 
imply a more extraordinary Abſolute- 
neſs of Power, and Eminency of Opera- 
tion in the Worker. And of this Con- 
dition I may ſafely 1 8 Man: A 
Creature, in whom if we conſider how 

it has pleaſed that eternal Eſſence to 
ſtamp a+ moſt divine Character of his 
own infinite Perſections, and to make 
Him, amongſt all his Works, the moſt 
univerſal Place of Reſidency for all cre- 
ated Excelleney; we cannot but ac- 
knowledge Him to be One of the great - 
eſt Wonders of the World, yea indeed, 
Himſelf a World! For altho' in a pre- 
ciſe Reference or Collation of Man, 
with the Particulars of the greater Fa- 
brick; it be an Obſervation more witty 
than true, and favouring more of Poetry 
than Philoſophy, that Mau is a Micro- 
coſm, and Repreſentative” of Nature, 
yet if we underſtand that Proportion 
and mutual Reference only in 4 Gene- 
rality, we ſhall find the Aſſertion ver- 
fied, not only in Foetical Liberty, (in 
which Reaſon attends Imagination, and 
rather makes Objects, thlan finds them,) 
but alſo in the more ſtrict, and ſever 
Cenſures of Truth. For [nſtante : {Ny 
the whole World of Things conſilts 
either in ſpiritual or material Creatures, 

the 8 agreeing in one hora 
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Nature of ae. and underſtand- 
ing: Eſſences; and the, material rang- 
ing chemſclves into ſundry. Orders, ſome 
partaking of Motion only, as having 
nothing but Bodies; ſome of Life alſo, 
and that in ſundry Negroes © ot Dignity 
and Perfection: So alfa Man in his Na- 
ture and Subſtance conſiſteth of Spirit, 
and of Matter; his Spirit a reaſonable 
Eſſence, and a divine or celeſtial Eſ- 
ſence; his Body a moving Body, and a 
living Body; and laſtly, his Li ©, more 
tal, and immortal Life, ; So that in this 
general Pe without farther Eu- 
uiry after the Proportion in the ſmaller 
dal of the World, it is true that 
every Man 88 15 4 lictle and a living 
World. Heavens, - Elements and 
112 mixt —.— have their Motion, and 
fo hath Man; The Herbs, Plants, &c, 
bag, b r, Vegetation, and. ſo hath 
e. Beaſts, Fiſhes, &c. have 
cer 's , and Animality; fo hath 
: The eee have their Im- 
3 go ity; Immortality and their Un: 
2 and ſo hath Man; Others 
Will have che 


over, be becauſe it is that, which can 
draw with that, and primarily ſet on 
woik all ſubordinate Faculties. The 
Heart. repreſents the Sun, as being in 


a Mal; „the Blood, the Rivers; the 


Bones 2 


Will to repreſent the fart 


7 * % 
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Bones, the Rocks; and the like: But 
becauſe this Proportion, which I have 
already obſerved, is more Philoſophical, 
and leſs Strained, I ſhall reſt ſatisſied 
therewith. Here then, is a World to 
paſs through and ſearch, if the Suffici- 
ency of a Surveyor could faithfully diſ. 
one each Paſlage and Country there» 
nene 5:41 IDC]: | 
- - Firſt, therefore, it ſhall not be need- 
ful to inſiſt overmuch upon Man in 
his Materials, or ſenſitive Conditions, 
or to commend him in his Anatomy. 
1+ | Since this would be to communicate 2 
er far meaner Degree and Order; and as 
at if he had no higher Pitch of Excellency, 
g | to borrow, and piece it up with, than 
id | Generalicies; a Labour not only need. 
id less, but hurtful, as being a ready Way, 
c, by praiſing to Prejudice: For we com- 
th | mooly fe, that as moſt Kind of Plants, 
ve or Trees exceed us in our Vegetation 
ch and Particles, ſo many Sorts of Beaſts 
n- have a greater Activity, and Exquiſite- 
ne neſs in their Senſes than we, And the . Holter : 
cs || Reaſon/is,/ becauſe Nature aiming at a 18 
cr} || ſuperior, aad more excellent End, is in 
an thoſe lower Faculties more remiſs and 
on | negligent. - It: ſhall ſuffice therefore on · 
he ly to lay a Ground» Work in theſe lower 
in | Parts, for the better Advancement of 
ag | Man's greater Perfections, which have 


ever 
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ever ſome Dependance on them. For, 
whereas the principal Acts of Man's 
Soul, are either of Reaſon, proceeding 
from the Underſtanding, or of Practice 
from his Will; Both theſe have their 
Foundation in, or at leaſt their Depen- 
dance on the Organs, and Faculties of 
the Body; which, in the one, precede, 
in the other, follow. To the one, they 
are as Porters, to admit, and convey; 
to the other, as Meſſengers, to pesform, 
and execute. To the one, the whole 
Body is an Eye, through which it ſeeth; 
to the other, an Hand, by which, it 
warketh. In the Works of the Under- 
ſtanding, there muſt be a Veni, and a 
FVidi; before a Vici, and therefore, in 
theſe, the Offices of the Body precede. 
Ind in the Will, there muſt be a Sit 

oo, before a Sic Jabeo: The Acta, 
Elicitus, which reſpe&eth the Soul, be- 
fore the Aus Imperatus, which hath its 
Termination in the Body. And there- 
fore here, the Miniſtry of the Body fol- 
lows the Power and Authority of the 
Will. Concerning the Body therefore, 
this Truth is ny reſolved on, That 
the reaſonable Part of Man, in his pres 
ſear Eſtate, doth depend in all the Cir- Þi 
cumſtances of its ordinary Operations, 
on the happy, or diſordered Tempera- 
ture of the Body, For tho' thęſe Minis In! 
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ſerial Parts have not any Supetiority, 
to Over-rule the Soul, yet they have a, 
diſturbing Power to hurt and hinder her 
Operations : And hence it is, that tlie 
undry Diſeaſes of the Body do often- 
imes ſlacken, yea ſometimes conſume, 
and quite extirpate the deepeſt Impreſ- 
ſions , and moſt infixed and ſettled Ha- 
bits of the Soul. For as in the Body 
Politick, the Prince, (whom Seneca 
alls the Soul of the Commonwealth.) S. De 
eceiveth either no Paſſages of State, 9 — 
alſe Ones, where there is Negligence, - 
or Diſability in thoſe ſubjectate Inqui- 
ers, (whom Xenophon terms the Eyes, Oe. 
and Ears of Kings.) In like Manner the®*© 
Soul of Man being as yet not an abſo- 
ute and independent Worker, but 
eceiving all her Motions from the In- 
ormation of the "bodily Inſtruments, - 
uſt continue like a meer r Tabula, 
they out of Indiſpoſition or Diſabili- 
y be weakened. The Soul hath not 
n it felf that eminent Weakneſs, which 
obſervable in many Men, but only as 
tis overſhadowed, and eclipſed, with 
he Interpoſition of earthly, and flug- 
iſh Organs. In the, Operations of 
en's Souls, there are two Defeats; 
ne, an Imperfection of them; the other, 
inie In Inequality of them. The former of 
rial Faele 1 do not fo aſcribe to bodily Weak- 
_ oo | nels, 


(8) 


neſs, as if 1 conceived no Darkneſs in- 


trinſecally rooted in the Soul it ſelt: 


But for the Inequality and Difference of 
Men's Underſtanding in their ſeveral 
Operations, I ſuppoſe that 'principally 

proceeds from the Temperature of the 

inſtrumental Faculties of the Body, in 
ſome, yielding enablement for quick- 
nels of Apprehenſion, in others, preſſing 
down, and entangling the Underſtands 

Feli ing. And therefore Ariſtotle 'in, the 

üb. 7. ſeventh Book of his Politicks, aſcribes 

the Difference and Inequality, which 
he obſerves between the Aſiatick, and 
European Wits, unto the ſeveral Cli- 
mates, and Temperature of the Regions 

in which they lived, according where- 

unto, the Complexions and Conſtitu- 

tions of their Bodies only could be al- 

tered; the Soul being in it ſelf (accord- 

2. de ing to the ſame Atiſtotle in his third 

Eb. . Book de Anima) impaſſible, and unal- 

$5 terable from any bodily Agents; anc 

to the ſame Purpoſe again he faith, that i 
an old Man had a young Man's Eyes, his 

Sight would be as ſharp, and as diſtinct 

as à young Man's is. So then it is mani- 

feſt that the Weakneſs of Apprehenſi- 
on in the Souls of Men, comes not fro 

any. Darkneſs inſeparably * accompany 
ing them, but only from that neceſſat 

Co-exiſtence Which it hath. Mg 
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Body: ill diſposed for Information and 
Aſſiſtance. For he that is carried in a 
Coach (and the Body is vehiculum Ani- 
me) tho' he were of himſelf more nim- 
ble and active, muſt yet receive ſuch 
Motion as it confers: And he that 
reads through Spectacles; tho? of him- 
ſelf he be happily ſharp: Sighted, yet 
muſt be content with the Impreſſion of 
ſuch: Species as the Proportion and 
Quality of the Glaſs affordleth. But this 
Dependance is not ſo neceffary,' but that 
the Soul may be exempted, and vindi- 
cated from the Oppreſſion of the Body; 
and that, firſt ia extraotdinary; and 
next in more common Actions; in Acti- 
ons extraordinary, as thoſe moſt pious 
and religious Operations, of the Soul, 
Aſſent, Faith, Invocation, and wherein 
ther Soul is carried beyond the Sphere 
of Senſe, and; tranſported into a mdre 
elevate Operation. For, to believe and 


knomu, that there are laid up for pious 


andbholy Eadea vours, thoſe Joys, which 
Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, and 
to have ſome few Glimpſes and Fruition 
of them, (which St. Paul calls Arrhabo, 


Epheſ $41 
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&:; Primitias' Spiritus) What is this 8. 23. 


but to leave Senſe behind, and out- run 
our Bodies? [See this learnedly handled 
byAMr. Hooker, lib. 3. ſect. 8. and 
Bacon s Advancement of Learning, lib. a. 
fy C 


fol. 


(10 
fol. 109. ] Divine Truth doth as much 
repugn the Reaſon, as Divine Goodneſs 
the Will of Man. Sarah laughed when 
Abraham believed; and the Philoſo- 
phers mocked when St. Paul diſputed: 
And Reaſon expected that the Apoſtle 
ſhould have fallen down dead, when 
contrarily Faith ſhook: the Viper into 
the Fire. There is a great Difference 
between the Manner of yielding our 
Aſſents to God, and unto Nature; for 
in Philoſophy, we firſt know, and then 
believe; Bur Divinity, on the other 
Side, goeth Ordine reirogrado, working 
Science by Faith: And yet even Re- 
ligion it ſelf hath afforded Senſe ſuch a 
Confinity, as to give it ſome Manner of 


Service and Light, in that great Myſte- 


For the whole Doctrine of Chriſt, 
tho* ſome Parts thereof be exempted 
from ſenſitive Apprehenſion, yet gene- 
rally is delivered by Parables, Simi- 
litudes, Proverbs and the Faith in 
Chriſt confirmed by the Sacraments, 
ſuch, as are moſt agreeable to the Capa- 
city, and in the Sight of the Senſes. 

Now, ſor the Rxemption of the more 
ordinary Actions of the Soul from any 
Sway or Predominance of the Body, it is 
chiefly wrought by theſe three Means, 
Education, Cuſtom, Occaſion: And 
thereſore by the Rule of Ariſtotle, tho 
i; 4 In 
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in Agents purely Natural it holds true, Ethic. lib 
yet in Man it is not univerſal, That 2. c. :. 
is BF anything, which comes by Nature, is ; 
en alterable by Cuſtom. For we com- 

0. monly ſee, that the Tillage and Culture 

1: Jof the Mind doth many times draw 

le it away from the Barrenneſs of its own 


n Nature. 

to * 

de Exercetq; frequens Tellurem, atq; imperat 
8 | Arvis. T4 ; | | 


en Education then and Cuſtom do, as 
er it were, cozen the Body and revenge 
28 Nature; inſomuch, that cho? Elements, 
e Climates, Complexions, &c. do work 
aß the Mind unto. an unhappy Temper, 
of yet by a contigaual grapling with 'theſe 
e Prejudices it getteth at laſt the Victo- 
ſt, ry, tho? not without much Reluctancy 
ed | and Rebellion in Nature; ſhe being 
e- never ſo thoroughly conquered, but that 
i- ſhe Ever continues in her Oppoſition: 
in F And as for Occaſion; That alters the 
ts, natural Inclinatioa of the Will, and 
a- Affection, rather than of the Under- 
I ſtandiog; for fo we ſee, that the Bent 
re of Mens Deſires carry them ofcentimes, 
ny by reaſon of Occurrxęnces contrary to 
the Diſpoſition, which the State of the 
ns, Body hath ſtamped on them. Thus we 
nd F otcen read of Men in War, who not- 
100 fp C 2 _ withſtanding 


(C 'x2 )) 

_ withGahding of themfelves timordus, 
and yielding, yet, when the Condition of 
the Place hath taken away all Oceſionas 

of Flight and the Cruelty of the Ad- 
verſary all Hope of Mercy if! they 
ſhould ba ſubddued, have ſtrangely for- 
ſaken their own Inclinations, and got. 
ten ſtrange and proſperous Victories by 
an unnatural Fortitude. 0 

Now, for thoſe inward Senſes, whieh 
are commonly accounted three, I take 
the two latter to have a more eminent 

Degree of Perfection in Man, as bein 

indeed the Foundations and Grousds 6 

the Operations of the Soul, Memory, 

and Fancy, or Imagination. Here, 
by Memory, I underſtand not the bare 
and ſimple Act of that Faculty, which 
is the Conſer vation of ſome Object 
formerly treaſured up, but that rather 
which the Latines call Reminiſcentia, 
or Recoraatio, which is a Reviving, or, 
2s we ſpeak, a Calling to Mind of for- 
mer Ohjects, with a Rind of Diſeourſe, 
and Meditation of them. The Dignity 
hereof in Mantis ſeen, both by the per- 
ſecting the Underſtauding of Man in 

Matter of Learning and Diſcourſe, as 

alſo by affording,ſpecial Aſſiſtance in 

the Direction and Managing of our 

Actions, conforming them either to the 

Rules of Morality, or the Principles of 
c 1 Practice 


( 1h 
Practice gathered from Hiſtorical Ob- 
ſervations, While the Mind, by the 
Help of the Memory, is, as it Were, 
converſant with paſt Ages. 
The' prindipal Corruptions ! of this 
Facutty, are, 1. Too great Slightneſs, 
and Shallow neſs of Obſervation, when, 


out oh an mpatience of profound 


Search} and glüttonous Deſirè to feed 
upòn the Objects of Worth, and Uſe, 
the--Eargeftnefs of Appetite weakens 


the Digeltion; and the Eagerneſs to 


take in mates Men forgerful to retain; 
This is the Reaſon HV many Men 
wander © over ball Arts, and Sciences, 
without any Solidity- in any. They 


make not any ſolemi Journey to a par- 


ticular Coaſf and Head of Learning; 
but view all, as it were, in tranſitu; 
have no ſooner begun to ſettle on one, 
but they are in haſte to viſit another: 
But ſuch Men ate no more able to 
find the Uſe, or ſeareh the Bottom of 
any Learning, than he, that rides Poſt, 
is, to make a Deſcription; - and Map, 
of his Journeys, tho* by much Employ- 
ment he may töil and ſweat in travels 
ing from Place to Place; Omni, Peſti- 
natio cæca eſt; Windings, and Iaſtabili- 
ty of the Wit, as well as Body, dazzle 
and difable ' the Eye, and it is true 
in the Mind, as well as in the Stomach, 

| too 
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. 
too quick a Digeſtion (doth always 
more diſtemper than nouriſh, and 
argyes nothing but Crudities in Learn- 
ing. The Reaſon is, beeapſe our 
Memories are; always joined-with ſome 
Meaſure of Love; where the Treaſure 
15, there. will che Mind be alſo. Where 
therefore ur Love is moſt conſtant, 
our Memories will be moſt faithful. 
Thus ſudgen, vaniſhing, and broken 
4:ifet. Deſires, which, like che Apperites of 
2. C. 12. lick. Men, are for the time violent, but 
give, preſentiy over, as they argue an 
eager Love of what we purſue, and by 
Conſequence, a Piſeſteem of that, which 


we ſoon ſor ſake, ſo do they neceſlarily 


infer Weakneſs in the Memory, by how 


much they make our Hopes the ſtron- if 


Senece.de ger. For, (as Seneca ſpeaks) Caduss 
„3. Memoria | future imminemtium. Other 
Cauſes there ate, as namely the Links 
of the Parts of the Body of an Homo- 
genial Science, Which communicate to 
each other, Strength and Luſtre; and 
therefore Impatience in the thorough 
Search of them muſt needs infer For. 
getſulneſs. Another Cauſe may be 
Diſtruſt; and thereſore an Unexerciſe 
of it; and on the other Extreme, a too 
great Confidence in it, and thereupon 


a burthening and oppreſſing it with F 


à Multicude of Notions, 
Now 


* 
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— Now for the Imagination; The Dig- 
n- ity hereof conſiſts either in the Of- 
ur Ifice, or in the Latitude of it. Its 


Office is to be aſſiſtant both to the Un- 
lerſtanding and the Will. Its affiſt- 
ance to the Underſtanding, is princi- 
ally in Matter of Invention, to ſup- 
ply it with Variety of Objects whereon 
o contemplate, as alſo to quicken and 
le vate the Mind with a Kind of Heat, 
ind Rapture proportionable in the in- 
:riour* Part of the Soul, to that, Which 
n the ſuperiour, Philoſopers call Ex- 
aſy ; whereby it is poſſeſſed with ſuch 
Aro Delight in its proper Object, 
hat Kr Operations thereof are reſtleſs, 
and violent. And of this Kind! is that 
pf rhe Poet, | 


Eſt Deus in Watz agitenre cui, He 


Hence it is, that Men of low tid 
arrow Imaginations, who have no 
Sharpneſs and Activity in that Part, are 
ommonly of as flow Capacities; to 
om nothing is facile and natural, but 
ith much Reluctancy, and V jolenes 
deaten out. Thus Fancy is, as I 
d ſpesk; the Sluice, through which all 
Mens intellectual Operations have both 
their Entrance and Diffuſion. * 
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For it often comes to paſs, that the 


mediate, and powerful Inſinuation to 


Faculty, which doth infer the leaſt 


is, becauſe the Deſires of Men are fixt 


(16 ) 
The Office of the Imagination to the 


Will is, to further and increaſe its De- 
ſire towards ſome convenient Object. 


+ a 


Imagination ſways more with the. Will, 
than Argument, and hath à more im- 


perſwade, than the Peremptorineſs of 
Reaſon hath to command. And the 
Reaſon hereof is, becauſe Liberty be- 
ing Eſſential to Man's Will, that Courſe 
muſt needs moſt of all perſwade the 


Violence to the Liberty, that is done 
rather by Argument of Delight, than 
of Neceſſity, For Man's Will is a 
Monarch, and therefore that is trus in 
Fart, which Seneca hath obſerved © 
Kings. Apud Reges, etiam que proſunt, 
ita tamen, ut delectent, ſuadenda ſunt. 
Not driving them thereunto by Logical 
Illations, but by alluring them by the 
Sweetneſs of Eloquence, not preſſing 
the Neceſſity of Morality by naked Ar- 
gumeat, but rather ſecretly, | inſtilling 
it into the Will; that it might at laſt 
find it ſelf reformed, and yet not per- 
ceive how it came ſo. Another Reaſon 


as well on Pleaſure as Profit; ſo that 
thoſe Inducements muſt needs have 
o0 1 moſt 
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moſt: Authority, which have-that Mix- 
ture of Utile, and Dulce, together. 

Concerning the Latitude of this Fa- 
culty, it hath therein a double Prero- 
gative above other Powers. One, the 
Multiplicity of Thoughts; anotlier, in 
the framing of Objects. Now, by 
Thoughts, I underſtand thoſe Spring- 
ings and Glances of the Heart, ground- 
ed upon the ſudden Repreſentation of 
ſundry and different Objects. For when 
the Mind once begins to be fixt and 
permanent, I call it rather Meditation 
than Thought. The Multiplicity of 
Thought is grounded, firſt, upon the 
Tranſcendency, and Abundance of the 
Objects; and next upon the AGivity | 
= Quickneſs of the Apprehenſion. 
The former I call Tranſcendency of 
ObjeQs, becauſe, in the Latitude and 
Vaiverſalicy thereof, it includes all the 
Variety of Objects that belong unto 
other Faculties; and for the Quickneſs 
of Working, the Motions of the 
Thoughts agree in two great Contra- 
ries, Suddengeſs of Journey; and Vaſt- 
neſs of Way; while like Lightning, 
they are able to reach from one End of 
the Heaven to another; and with one 
Light and imperceptible Excurſion, to 
leave almoſt no Part of Nature un- 
travelled: . | 

| D This 
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The next Thing is the Latitude 6f 
Imagination in framing of Objects; 
wherein indeed it hath a larger Privi- 
lege than other Faculties. For, Reaſot 
and all other Faculties have their fit 
Limits, and Determinations in Nature: 

But the Imagination is a Faculty 
boundleſs and impatient of an impoſcl 
Limits, ſave thoſe which it felf maketh. 
And hence it is, that in Matter ef Per- 
ſwading, and Inſinuation, Poetry, My. 
thology, and Eloquence, (the Arts of 
Imagination) have ever (as Was ob- 
ſerved) been more forcible. than thoſe 
that have been rig ouſly grounded on 
Nature and Reaſon. It being (as Sca- 
Kal. Ex. liger excellently obſerves) the: natural 
1% 20% Infiniteneſs of the Soul. Aſpernari cer- 
5 torum finium pr æſcriptionem. New the 
Liberty of the Imagination is Threefold. 
1. Creation (as I may ſo ſpeak) and 
new making of Objects. 2. | Conipoſi 
tion, or mere mixing them; and 3. 
Tranſlation, or placing them. To the 
firſt belong thoſe Poetieal Deities, and 
Metamorphoſes, and the like; To «the 
other; thoſe monſtrous Chittizras ; ſuch 
as Horace en 97 2108 976, 213 
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To the Third, thoſe Allegories and 
Rhetorical Meraphors: Alb which, tho? 
in themſelves they be. falſe, yet do fo 
couch and wrap up Truth, that it is 
made, thro? their Appearance, more 
forcible and operative. 

Now for the Corruptions of this Fa- 
culty; I conceive the Principal to be 
theſe Three. 1. Error. 2. Levuy. 3. Stu- 


. The Error of the Imagination 


may! be taken actively and paſſively; 
the Error which it produceth, and the 
Error which. it beareth. Hence thoſe 
ſtrange and ſtrong; Deluſions, u here with 
the Minds of melancholy Men (in 
whom this Faculty hath the moſt 
piercing Operation) have been perempto- 


rily poſſefſed;' Hence thoſe vaniſhing 


and ſhadowy Aſſurances, Hopes, Fears, 
Joys, Viſions, : which the Dreams of 
Men, the immediate Iſſue of this 
Power do produce, which whether it 
be done by affecting only tbe Fancy, 
and that with ſo ſtrong Foſſeſſion, as 
gives no Admiſſion to Nie! Species. of 
outward Things, or whether it be done 
by the Impreſſioa of ſuch Forms and 


— upon the! Spirits, that are to 
ſpread-rhemſelves' upon the outward 
Senſes, as may thereby affect them 
with the ſame Images (not by Recep- 
rg from without, Fur by Impreſſion: 


D 2 and 


Ariſtot. 
Problem. 
Sect. 10. 


Probl. 12. 
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and Transfuſion from within) it is 
plain, not only by various Relations, 
but by continual Experience what 
ſtrong Effects and powerful Conſe- 
quences it hath ha. 

The Errors that are in the Fancy, 
are for the moſt Part of the ſame Na- 
ture with thoſe that are wrought by 
it; ſuch was the Error of that Man, 
who would not be perſwaded but that 
he had Horns in his Farehead; and for 
that Reaſon would not move forth, nor 
uncover his Face to any. Certainly, 
Jealouſy is the Work of Fancy; and 
he deſerves ſuch a Puniſhment that 
belies himſelf with it. And the Cauſes 
of theſe Errors are by Francis Miran- 
dula aſcribed. 1. Io the Variety of 
Temper in the Body, with the Predo- 
minance of thoſe four Humours, which 
give Complexion thereunto. 2. The 


Impoſture of the outward: Senſes. 3. 


Tho leaſt of all, to the Government of 
the Will. Laſtly, to the Miniſtry of 
Angels; of which we find an Exam - 
ple (as E concei ve) in that evil Spitit, 


which promiſed to be a lying Spirit in 


the Mouth gf Ahab's Prophets, &c. 
And by the Way, from the three firſt 


Cauſes, we may obſerve. the Miſery 


of Man's cerrupted Nature, wherein 
thoſe Powers, which were * 
5 e fie 
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or mutual Aſſiſtance, do now exerciſe 
a mutual Impoſture. And as Man did 
join with a fellow Creature to diſho- 
our, and (if it had been poſſible) to 
ozen his Maker; ſo in the Faculties 
e may diſcover a joint Conſpiracy 
n the working of their own Over- 
hrow and Reproach, and a ſecret Joy 
in one, to be deluded by another. 
The next Corruption is Levity, and 
too much ' Volubility of this Power, 
proceeding from the over ſwift Ob- 
truſion of the Species thereupon, 
hereby it is ſo oppreſſed with that 
floating and unconſtant Humour, that 
it maketh many needleſs Excurſions 
pon - 1mpertineat Things; and inter- 
rupts the Courſe of its entire and na» 
ural Operations. There may be a 
ime, when the Fancy may have Li- 
derty to Expatiate: But again, Some 
Objects will require a more penetrat- 
ing, and permanent Act. And there» 
fare to have 4 vaniſhing and lightning 
Fancy, that knows not how to faſten 
it ſelf on any Particular; but like an 
Object of divers Colours, ſhall either 
in one, or an immediate Succeſſion of 
Acts, preſent unto the Underſtanding 
an Heap of Species, and fo diſtract its 
Operation, argues, not Sufficiency, but 
Weakngfs and Niftemper in this * 
e er . 


(<2). | 
i The laft Cotruption af this Facul.Wp; 
ty, is Hea vineſs, and Stupidity, from I 
whoſe peremptory Adheſion with too 
violent an Intention of the Fancy on 
ſome particular Objects, it many times 
wrought, not only a Dulneſs of Mind, 
a Syncope, and Benumbing of the Fa- 
culty it ſelf, but oftentimes even Mad- 
neſs, Diſtraction, and Torment, which 
is the Reaſon why ſome Men either 
out of the Depth of their” Contempla- 
tion on ſome- Difficulties: of Learning, 
(as it is reported of - Ariſtotle in | his 
Meditation of the Fluxes of the Sea) 
ur out of ſome deep Paſſion, as Love, 
Fear, Deſpair, and the Like, have at · 
tempted ſuch ſttange Practices on 
themſelves and others, as could not 
but proceed ſrom a ſmothered, and en 
tangled Reaſon. Nene 
Thus much ſhall ſuffice, touchingſun 
Man's common and Corporeal Faculties pe: 


I proceed now to the Soul. Ptuc 
Of which I muſt ſpeak in a double 
Reference, either according to the Mo- Wo! 


tions and Impreſſions which it ma keth tra 
on the Body, and receiverh ' from it; Inc 
or according to. the immanent and un- 
communicated Perfections, which it Beat 
hath . in its own Eſſence, I 
Touching former, 1 refer thoſe BM; 
Effects, which arc meerly from the par 
1 Body 
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a. Body to the Jolly as the Tempers and 


m Hudtdurs the to the Enquiry: 'of 
00 Phyle, Kc. And ſhalt i in this "Place 
on Wonly obſerve that, which is more Hſſeh- 
zes tial to Man; I wean the Generaity* 
id, Hand the Pärticulars 'of the Paſſionis 0 

da- Inis Mind, with the moft eminent Dig 

id. Nnities and Corruptiohs which the Sout 
ich ad Boy 'of Matt cotitraterh front 
ner hem. 

Paſſions then are cog but thoſe 


ng, natural, perſective, ad unconſtrained 
his Motiogs of- the Things Whereunto they 
ea) agree, Unto that Advancement, or Ele- 
Ve, 


Ide of their ' Natures; which they 
Fre, by the Wiſdom; Power, and Pro- 
ridence of cheir Creator; j in their owrr 
ſeveral Spheres, and according, to the 
Proportion” of their Ca pacities, ordain- 
d to receive, by 2 regular Inclination 
unto! thoſe Objects, whoſt Goodnel(s 

ars a natural Conveniency, or Vir- 


Powers : Or, by an Antipathy, or Aver- 


ratiety to the Good they defire, mu 
of noxious and Aeſtroctiwe, 88 


by Conſequence, odious to their 1 7 
ures. "This being the Property of 2 

I mean fill unconſtrained, and Sat 
Morions,) and Paffion very evidently 
be dtaking of that Nature; It 2 
that 


ue of Satisfaction towards th eie 
ion from thoſe, which bearing a Con- | 
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that the Root 5 Ground of all, Paſſi- 
ons, is principally the Good, and ſecon- 
darily, and by - Conſequence the Ill of 
Things. This being premiſed touch- 
ing the Nature, and general Effence 
of Paſſions, the Diviſion of them muſt 
be grounded thereon. Now ſince all 
Appetite (which I make here propor- 
tional to Paſſion), being a hlind Power, 
is independant on the Direction o 
Knowledge, from the . Diverſity o 
Knowledge in, or annexed to things 
may. be gathered the prime Diltin&i 
on of Paſſions. Now Knowledge, in 
reſpect of created Agents, may be con- 
ſidered, either as disjoined and extrin 
ſical to the things moved, or as in 
trinſical and united thereunto; whic 
Knowledge ſerves as a Law and Rule 

to regulate each Nature, that the 
might ever have Reference to ſome 
fixed End, not various and caſual 
ns Paſſions that proceed from that {ever 
hey, lid, z. ed and extrinſical Knowledge, are the 
5 3. p. 8. Motions of meerly natural Agents 
which are governed to their particu 
lar or general Ends, by the Wiſdom 
and Power of Him that made them 
But the Paſſions of Reaſon proceec 
from a Knowledge conjoined, and in 
trinſical to the Mover, which is three 
fold; Mental, Senſitive, Rational. 
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From all which ariſe ſundry De- 
rees of Paſſions and Motions. Mental 

Faſkons are thoſe purer and abſtract- 
ed Delights, or other the like Agita- 
tion of the ſupreme Part of the Mind, 
which Ariſtotle calls g, the Latines, 
Mens, or Apex Mentis: Wherein is the 
leaſt Commerce and Intermixtion with 
inferior and carthly Powers, which 
Motions are grounded, 1. On an ex- 
traordinary Knowledge of Viſion, or 
Revelation; ſuch as Was Paul's Wovi; 2 cor. 12. 
hominem rapt um, &c. And the Prophets 2. 
and Holy Mens of God Viſions; or on 
an exquiſite natural Apprehenſion, 
wherein Ariſtotle placed his greateſt 
Felicity; to wit, in the higheſt and 
divinelt Contemplations of Truths, 
Which he makes to be the Object of 
the ſupreme Fart of the Soul. And it 
was the Speech of a Philoſopher (viz. 
Heraclitus) to the ſame Purpoſe, Ani- 
ma ſicca eſt Sapientiſſima. That a Mind 
not ſteeped in the Humours of carnal | 
and grofs Affections, nor drowned in 
the Waves of a tumultuous Fancy, but 
more elevate and fbaring to its Origi- 
nal, by divine Contemplacions, is al- 
ways endowed with greater Wiſdom. 
And this Paſſion of the Mind is indeed 
nothing elſe but the Love thereof, or 
rom at leaſt, an immediate Effect flowing 
E 3— 
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fram Love, and not barely from the 

Knowledge, and Viſion, of Truth. 
Senſitive Paſſions are thoſe Motions 
of Proſecution, or Flight, which: are 
grounded on the Fancy, and on the 
Apprehenſion of the common Senſe, 
| and is common to brute Beaſts; which 
| indeed, (if, we will believe Seneca) 
are not Affections, but certain Char- 
acters and Impreſſions, 4d ſimilitudi- 
nem Paſſionum, which he calls Inpetus, 
and Affectuum Veſtigia; the violent Mo- 
tions of Nature, and the Shadows, or 
Footſteps of Affections 
I come therefore briefly to thoſe 
middle Paſſions, Which I call Rational; 
not formally, as if they were in them- 
ſelves Acts of Reaſon, or barely Im- 
material Motions of the Soul; but by 
way of Participation, or Dependance; 
by Reaſon of their immediate Subor- 
p dination in Man, unto the Government 
| of the Will and Underſtanding, and 
Ethic. h. hot barely of the Fancy; which, to 
bz the principal Superintendents in 
Man's Actions. And thus... Ariſtotle 
accounts the ſenſinve Appetite, (tho 
in it ſelf Brutiſh) to be, in ſome Sort, 
a:. reaſonable. Faculty. Now Paſſion 
thus conſidered, is divided according to 
the ſeveral References it hath to its 
Odjects; which is principally the Good, 


and 


— 
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OE 
and ſecondarily the Il of Things. And 

he IN either confidered after a ſundry Man- 
der: For they may be taken either 
as barely or alone; or under ſome Conſi- 
re deration of ſome Difficulty and Danger 
he of Miſcarriage: And both theſe are to 
le, be determined by ſome particular Con- 
ch dition of Union, or Diſtance to the Sub- 
a). ject; for all Objects offend or delight 
ir- © the Power in Virtue of their Union 
di- thereunto. The Object then, may be 
#5, conſidered ſimply Wits own Nature, 
l0- as it preciſely abſtraQerh from all other 
or "Circumſtances; e the na- 
- | tural Gonveniency, or Diſproportion, 
we Which it beareth to the Faculty; and 
; ſo the Paſſions are, in reſpect of Good, 
m- | Love; in reſpect of Evil, Hatred: 
m- Which are the two Radical, Funda- 
by mental, and the moſt © tranſcended 
e; | Paſſions of all the reſt; and therefore 
pro well called, Pondera & Imperus Animi. 
nt Secondly, The Object may be conſider- 
od ed as abſent from the Subject, in re- 
vo Þ gard of real Union, tho never without 
in that Unis Objectiva; and the Object 
tle thus conſidered, worketh, if Good, 
10 Deſire; if Evil, Flight, and Abomina- 
rt, tion. Thirdly, It may be conſidered 
on as preſent, by a real Contact, ot Uni- 
to on; and ſo it werketh; if Good, Dt- 
its light and Pleaſure; if Bvil, Grief and 
oll r | Sorrow: 


Ro 

Sorrow. Again, as the Object bears 
with it the Circumſtances of Difficul- 
ty and Danger, it may be conſidered, 
either as exceeding the natural Strength 
of the Power, which includeth, in 
Good, an Impoſſibility to be . obtained, 
_ and: ſo it worketh Deſpair; and in 
Evil, a great Diffidence, and Ualike- 
lihood of being avoided, and ſo it 
worketh . Fear: Or ſecondly, as not 


exceeding the Poſſibility of the Power, | 


whether in Good which it preſenteth 
as attainable, and ſo it worketh Hope; 
or in Evil, which it preſenteth as a- 


voidable, and ſo it worketh Boldneſs: i 


Or as requitable, if it be paſt, and ſo it 
worketh An Sho £14 I t6 21030 £lhods co 

Having thus laid the general Divi- 
Hon; of Paſſions, before I ſpeak; of the 
Far ticulars, I muſt ſpeak ſomething of 
the Generalities of Paſſiqns, and What 
Dignities are therein moſt notable, and 
the moſt gotable Defects. 

Now, Paſſions may be the Subject 
of a threefold Diſcourſe, Natural, Mo- 
ral, and Civil. In theit natural Con- 
ſideration We ſhould obſerve in them 
. their eſſential Properties; their Ebbs 
and Flows; their Springings and De- 
cays; the Manner of their Impreſſions. 
In their moral, Conſideration we, may 
Ake wiſe ſcarch how the Indifferency of 
Weide | $38 < them 
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them is altered into the Domination of 


ood, or Evil, by Virtue of the Per- 


d, Wurbation and Violence of their own 
th Motions, or of the Dominion of right 
in Meaſon ; what their Miniſtry is in Vir- 
ed, Nuous; and what their Power and In- 


dependence in irregular Actions; How 
hey are raiſed and ſuppreſſed, ſlackned 
and governed, according to the par- 
icular Nature of theſe Things, which 
Wequire their Motion. In their Civil, 
and judicial Reſpect, we ſhould alſo 
obſerve, how they may be ſeverally 
rought upon, and impreſſed; How, 
and in what Manner, and what Occa- 
ſions it is fit to gather, and fortify, or 
to ſlacken and remit them, as may be 
molt advantagious to the End propoſed. 
What Uſe may be made of each Man's 
particular Age, Nature, and Propenſi- 
on, for the Advancement of the pub- 
ick Peace and Honour: And this Uſe 
of Paſſion is copiouſly obſerved in a 
learned Diſcourſe of Ariſtotle's, the 
ſecond Book of his Rhetorick: And 1 
will omit it, as deſiring a greater In- 
fight, &c. than my ſmall Experience 
can reach unto. The Dignities, which 
ariſe from either of the other, I ſhall 
in Part obſerve, tho? not diſtinctly, and 
aſunder, but in a brief, and confuſed 
Collection of ſome Particulars, uſing 
nem this 


RE 
this Order. Firſt, obſerving them àc- 


cording to the Antecedents of their Mo- 


tions and Acts: Secondly, according 


to the Acts themſelves; and thirdly, 


according to the Conſequences of them. 

Touching the Antecedents to the 
Act of Paſſion, they are either outward 
Motives  thereunto, as namely the Ob- 
ze, unto which it is carried, and the 
Caufes whereby it is occaſioned ;' or the 
inward Root, or Principals of the Act, 
whereby they are wrought and 'g6- 
verned. The two former” are more'ob- 


ſervable in the particular Pa ſſions, eſ- 


pecially the latter of them; and there- 


fore thither I refer their diſtin Hand- 
ling. For the third, the Dignity of 


Paſſion chiefly conſiſts in a Confonancy 
and Obedience to the Preſcriptions of 
Reaſon; For there is in Man's Facul- 
ties a natural Subordination, whereby 


the Actions of the inferior, receive 
their Motion and Direction, from the 
Influence of the other. Now Appetite 
Was in Beaſts only made to be governed 
by a ſenſitive Knowledge; but in Man 
Senſe ought not to have any commänd- 
ing, or moving Power, but only an inſtru- 
'"meatal, miniſterial and conve ing Power, 
ia reſpect of the Objeck. The Action ot 
the Senſe was nor ordained/to touch the 
Affection, but te preſeft it ſelf pri- 


marily 
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marily to the Underſtanding, .... upon 
whoſe Determination and Conduct the 
Paſſions were to depend, to, ſubmit all 
their Inclinations thereunto, and to be 
its Miniſters in the Execution of all 
ſuch Duties, as it ſhould deem any 
Way expedient for the Perfection and 
Advancement of Man's Nature: 8 
that herein conſiſts a great Part of Man's 
Ruin by the Fall, that albeit the Un- 
derſtanding it ſelf be blinded, . and 
therefore. not able to reach unto the 
true Preſentation of any perfect Good 
to the inferior Parts; yet that ſmall 
Portion of Light, which it yet retain- 
eth, for the Government of our Acti- 
ons, is made uneffectual, and ſufficient 
only to convince, not 5 reform. The 
Corruption then, ot Paſſion in this Re- 
ſpect, is the Independence thereof upon 
its true Principle, when it ſtays not 
to look for, but anticipates and pre- 
vents the Diſcourſes of Reaſon, rely in 
only on the Judgment of Senſe, wit 
which it retains an unnatural Union: 
80 that herein, is mainly verified that 
Complaint, Homd in Honore, &c, Man 
being in Honour was without Under- 
ſtanding, and is become as the Beaſts 
of the Field that periſh. For, as in E he n. 
the Body, if any Part be diſſolved, and 1. c. 13. 
not knit unto the Parts adjoining, by 

bd Nerves 
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Nerves and Sine ws, it cannot yield 

bediener unto the Government of the 
motive Faculty, but when that would 
wry them one Way, they fall another; 
ſd it is in the Mind of Man; when that 
natural Continuity and Union of Facul- 
ties is once diſſolved, when Affections are 
by ſome” ſecret Schiſm diſunited from 
Reaſon, there cannot be that ſweet 
Harmony in the Motions thereof, which 


is required to the Weal and Honour of 
Man's Nature. Paſſions though” of ex- 


ellent Worth and Service for the heat- 
ing and enlivening of Virtue, for add- 
ing Spirit and Edge to all good De- 
ſigns, and bleſſing them with an hap- 


pier Iſſue, than they could alone artain 


unto; yet if once they forſake their 
Bonds, and become ſubject only to their 
own Laws, if they encroach upon Rea- 


ſon's Right, and dare once ufurp the 


Throne, and, like Fire, break thoſe 
Limits 3 to them, there is 
then nothing more Tumultuous, Ty- 
rannical, and Irreclaimable; Nec me- 
liores unquam ſervos, gec dominos natura 


ſentit deteriores. | 


For it is true, as well in Man's little 


Commonwealth, as in greater Eſtates, 


there are no more peſtiſent and perni- 
cious Diſturhers of the publick Good, 
than thoſe which are beſt qualified for 
* a * Ser vice 


© 
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Service and Employment, if orice they 
row mutinous and impatient, neg- 
Rang the common Advancement for 
their own private Ambitions, and de- 
ſirous to raiſe their own Supremacy b 
the Ruin of the whole. And indeed, 
it is univerſally true, Things molt uſe- 
ful and excellent in their Regularity, 
are moſt dangerous in their Abuſe and 
Obliquity. 1 . 2 
The next Conſideration was accord- 
ing to the Exerciſe of the Act of Paſſi- 
ons, which may be conſidered either 
according to the general Subſtance, or 
ſome particular Accidents, in the Mans 
ner of its Being. For the firſt, it is als 
together Good; as being Nothing elſe 
but natural Motion, ordained for the 
Perfection, and Conſervation: of the 
Creature. And in this Conſideration 
(fo it be always Motion Natural; that 
is governed by, and dependeth on right 
Reaſon) I find not any Corruption, 
tho I find an Error and Abuſe. That, 
I mean, which maketh Paſſion in gene- 
ral a Defe& and Perturbation, and 
would therefore reduce the Mind to 2 


ſenſeleſs Apathy, : condemning all che 


Life of Pafhon,. as Wars, ſerving for 
nothing elſe but to tofs and tretible 
Reaſon * An Opinion, which, whilſt it 
goeth about to give, unto Man an ab- 

= ſolute 


1 
ſolute Supremacy and Government over 
himſelf, lea veth ſcarce any thing in him, 
Which he may command and govern. 
For altho' there be in the Will towards 
the Body, an Imperium, or Soveraign 
commanding AQ, yet in Propriety and 
Vigour, this is not fo much to be term- 
ed Command, as Employment; the 
Body being rather the Inſtrument, than 
the Servant of the Soul; and the Power 
which the Will hatk over it, is not ſo 
much the Command of a" Maſter over 
his Workmen, as of a Workman over 
his Tools. The chief Subjects to the 
Will are the Affections; in the right 
Government whereof are manifeſted the 
largeſt Extents of its Abfoluteneſs and 
Power. The Strength of every thüng 
is exerciſed by Oppoſition's We ſee not 
the Violence of a River till it meet with 
a Bridge; and the Obſtinacy ot Winds 
ſhews not it ſelf in the empty Air, till 
it meet with Woods to grapple with. 
So it is in the Will, whoſe Power is not 
exerciſed in the untontrouled Com- 
mand of the Body, but rather in the 
repairing the Breaches, and ſetling the 
Mutinies, Wherewith untamed AﬀeQi- 
ons diſquiet the Peace of Man's Na- 


ture; ſince Enormity and Rebellion, in 


Things otherwiſe of ſo great Uſe, re- 
quire Amendment, not Extirpation; 
8 and 
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and we make ſtralt a crooked Thing, 


not break it: And therefore, as He, in 
Tacitus, ſpake well to Otho, about to 
kill himſelf; Mijori animo tolerari ad- 
verſa, quam relingui; ſo may I fay of 
the Paſſions of the Mind, there is more 
Honour in ſubduing them, than in 
killing them; and that both the Power 
and the Profit of the Will is more ad- 
vanced by the Yoke, than by Death; 
by the tributary Service, than by the 
Confuſion, and Extirpation of them. 
Now, concerning the Accidents or 


ver Manner of thoſe Acts, that are from 


the Paſſion, it may be conſidered, either in 
ght Regard of their Quantity, or Extenſion, 
the or their Quality, and Intenſion. And 
ind both theſe may be conſidered two Man- 
ing ner of Ways. The Quantity of Paſſi- 
not ons is either continued in Ropes of their 
ith Durance, or ſevered in Reſpect of the 
nds Multiplicity, and Re-iteration of them. 
til The fame muſt be ſaid of the Quality 
ith. of them, wherein ſometimes; they are 
not too remiſs, and defective; ſometimes 
m- again too exceſſive, looſe and exot bi- 
the tant, according to the Variety of Con- 
the ditions.. Now. concerning all; theſe I 
i- obſerve' this one general Rule. The 


Na · Permaneney, or Vaniſhing, the Multi- 
in plicicy or Slowneſs, the Exceſs or De- 


re- fett of any Paſſion, is to be grounded 
; | | F 2 on, 
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rainted, is not in either of theſe any 
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on, and regulated by the -Nature only 
of its Object, as it bears Reference to 
ſuch or ſuch a Perſon, but never by 
the private Humour, Complexion, Pre- 
judice, Habit, Cuſtom, or the like Qua · 
lifications of the Mind it felf. To ſee 
a Man of ſenſeleſs, and unapprehenſive 
or, in better Terms, of a mild and 
gentle Nature, oyerpaſs ſome ſmall In- 
dignities without Notice-or Feeling 3 or 
to ſee a Man of an hot and eager Tem- 
per poſſeſſed with the Extremity of a 
tedious Paſſion, upon the Senſe of ſome 
greater Injury, wherein his Honour and 
good Name is in Danger of being 


great Matter of Commendation, Be- 
cauſe tho? the Nature of the Object did 
in both warrant the Quality of the 
Paſſions, yet in ſuch Perſons they pro- 
ceed out of Perſonal Humour and Com- 
lexion; and not out of a ſerious Con- 
ſideration of the Injuries themſelves, 
Of theſe two Extreams the Deficient is 
not ſo commonly ſeen, as that which 
is in Exceſs and Enormity : And there» 
fore we will a little here obſerve what 
Courſe may be taken for the allaying 
this Vehemency of our Affections, 
whereby they diſturb the Peace and 
Tranquility of Man's Mind : And this 
is done either by oppoſing cantrary Re 
1 ' fion 
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ion to Contrary, and ſo as it were 
lucking the Thoughts back into other 

editations; as Husbandmen uſe to do 
with thoſe” Trees that are: crooked; or 
le it is done by ſcattering, and di- 
ſtracting of them, and that, not only 
by the Power of Reaſon; but ſome- 
times alſo by cautelous Admixture of 
Paſſions amongſt themſelves, thereby 
nterrupting ir free Courſe, and 
urrent. For as | oftentimes the Af- 
fictions of the Mind are bred one 
of another, as Grief by Anger. 
Circumſpeæit eos cum Ira condoleſcens) 
and Fear by Love. (Res eſt plena timo- Mart 3. 
ris Amor) and Deſire by Fear; (Finge- _ 5 
bat metum, quo magis concupiſceret) &c. iib. _ 
and ſo in the reſt : So are ſome Paſhons 
oped, or at leaft bridled and modes 1. 7 5. 4. 
ated by others; Amor eficit metum) 
hus we ſee in the Body Military, (as Hooter 
acit.) Vnus tumultus eſt alterias Remeeſbens t bis 
lim: And in the Body Natural, ſome x..,,,;. 
Diſeaſes are expelled by others; ſo like- of Saul. 

iſe, in the Body Moral, Paſſions, as g. 5 5: 
9 0 mutually generate, ſo they weaken 

ach other. Whether the Paſſions we 
admit be contrary, as Phyſicians cure a 

ead Paſſion by a burning Fever; ot 
hether they be only of a different tho? 
ot repugnant Nature, and then the 
Effect is wrought by revokine * - 
airy those 


(38) 
thoſe Spirits, which are otherwiſe all 
employed in the Service of one Paſſion, 
by diverting the Intenſion of the Mind 
from one ſtrait Channel, into ſundry 
ctoſs and broken Streams; as Men ule 


to ſtop one Flux of Blood by making 


another; which Diſſipation of Paſſions, 


as it is principally wrought by con- 


_ founding them amongſt themſelves ; fo 


in ſome particular Paſſions, two other 


Ways, either by the Communication 


of them, in divers Subjects, or Exten- 
ſion of them on many Objects. The 


firſt is ſeen in Matter of Grief; The 


FZebic.b. Mind doth receive, as it were, ſome 


D. 6. 11. 


Relief, and feel ſome few Glimpſes of 


Comfort, when it finds its Paſſion ge- 


nerative on others, and produce Sim- 
5 pu „and the like Effect of them; for 


y it is, as it. were, disburthened 


by the Transfuſion of its own Sorrow, 


ad cannot but find that liphter, to 


the ſuſtaining whereof it hath the AL 


ſiſtance of other Men's Shoulders: And 


they were good, tho? common Obſer- 


_ vations : Care leves loquuntur, ingentes 


Aupent, & Ille dalet were qui fine Teſte 


doter, That Grief is moſt unſupporta- 
ble, which hath feweſt Vents todiffuſe 
it felf. Por the latter, we may fee 
how. Multiplicity of Objects doth wea- 


ken and remit a Paſſion: As for Ex- 


ample 
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mple, Love. I take it, that that Man 4ri/er. 
that bath a more univerfal Love, hathF< ib. 
x leſs vehement Longs wo tlie ſpreadlib.g. c. 10 
ing of the Affection is the weakening | 
of it. (I mean in Things 'Heterote- 

neal; and not Subordinate; for a Man 

may love a Wife more with Children 
than without, becauſe they are the Seals"; 
ind Pledges of that Love.) For being . 
but one in Him, the Rays and Affecti- 


Jonas, as the Sun beams in à Glaſs be- 


ing more united, might withall be more 

ſer vent. I remember not, that I evet 

read of à miraculous and admirable 

Love amongſt Men, which went be⸗ 

yond Couples; And therefore we ſee dla 
that in that Eſtate, there is the gteateft f 
Affection wherein is leaſt Community iy 
Nuptial Love, as it is the moſt indivi. 

ſible, fo is it regularly the ſtrongeſt. 

I do not then (by the my condemn 

all che ſtrong and united Pafſhons, | 

only I obſerve how thoſe, which from 

this Union are Exorbirant, and work 
Prejudice to the Soul, may by a ſea- 
ſonable Diſtraction of them be reduced 

unto an wholſome Temper. For as it 

is noted amongſt Men, thoſe who have 
Bodies moſt- obnoxious to daily Mala- 

dies, are commonly more ſecure from 

any mortal Danger, than thoſe Who 

free from general Diſtempers, do 4 
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find the Surprize of one more violent: cl 
Jo is it with Men's Paſſions:' Thoſe, N 
Which have 1 ſubject unto Va- v 
are 


riety of them, a ready upon every p 
Occaſion to break out into them, do ir 
commonly find them leſs offenſive; than itt 
they, Who have not their Paſſions ſo ft 


voluble, and ready to ſpread themſelves I 


on divers Objects, but exerciſing their a: 


Intention more earneſtly. upon one. In 


The laſt Conſideration of Paſſions k 
was according to their Conſequents, a1 
which are the Eads and Effects off v 
them. The moſt general good Effect c. 


of Faſſions is that, which Tully hath al 


obſerved of Anger, that they are tho {i 
Jharpners and Whetſtones of Virtue, ſi tl 


- . which makes it | more Operative andi v 
_ *  Fraitful; . Thus Anger and Teal whetf p 


on Fortitude, and ſharpen ics Sword; 
. Love, Sympathy, and Compaſſion, are 

the Inciters of Bounty; Hope is the 
Stay and Anchor of Patience; Fear is 
the Sharpner of Induſtry, and Caution, 
and a Counter poiſe in all eur Action- 
againſt Violence, Raſhneſs and | Indif 
cretion.: Thoſe» Imputations therefore 
of thoſe Stoical Philoſophers, which 


call theſe Paſſions Diſeaſes, and Pertur- 
bations of the Mind, are but light and 
empty. For it is abſurd to think that 
all Man's Reſt is either a of 


4 
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clear; or on the other Side, that all 
Motions are diſeaſed and troubled : For 
what Water is more ſweet and tranſ- 
arent than that of a Spring, which is 
in perpetual ſliding? Or what more 
thick and loathſome, than that which 
ſtandeth in a Puddle corrupting it ſelf ? 
The Agitation then of Paſhons, as lon 
as they ſerve only to drive 83 
not to drown Virtue; ſo long as they 
keep to their Dependance on Reaſon, 
and run only in that Channel, where- 
with they thereby are bounded and 
confined, are of excellent Service in 
alk the Concerns, of Man's Life; and 
ſuch, as without which, the Growth, 
the Succeſs, the Diſpatch of Virtue 
would be much impeded and im- 
paired. _ lor ps 
For the corrupt Effects of Pa ſſions 
ia general, they are many more. They 
may either be, in Reſpect of them - 
ſel ves, one amongſt another; or in 
Reſpect of the Uoderſtanding, Will 
and Body. The. firſt is the mutual 


| Generation one of another, which 1 


have already touched : The which is 
not always a corrupt Effect, but only 
then, When in the Paſſion generatin 
there is ſome Irregularity. In Reſpeck 
of the Underſtanding, and Will, I con- 
* G ceive 
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ceive the Corruptions to be principal- 
ly four. 
The firſt is, Impoſture, and SeduQi- 
Field en on, concerning Which we are firſt to 


See Dr. 
15. remember, that there is in every Man 
26. C Ti-a Nature and original Struggling be- 
tor. Bi tween Appexite and Reaſon, which yet 
33. part i. proceeds from Corruption and the Fall 
of Man; not from Nature entire, (as 

the Papiſts contend) For tho? the 
Light of Reaſon be by Man's Fall much 
dimmed, and decayed ; yet thoſe ſmall 
Glimmerings thereof, which remain, 

are fo adverſe to our unruly Appetite, 

as that it laboureth againſt us, as the 
Philiſtines againſt Sampſon, to deprive 

us of thoſe ſmall Reliques, and | Re- 
mainders of Sight, which we yet re- 

tain; and being impatient altogether of 

a Check or Reſiſtance, endeavoureth 

all it can to muffle Reaſon, and to ob- 
lirerate thoſe Principles, and original 
Truths, Which could not but reſtrain 

the Unrulineſs of ſuch Rebellious Sub- 

jects, if they might be ſuffered to ſhine 

torth clearly upon them. And hence 

it is, that every Man when he hath 
given Place to the Violence of Appe- 
rite, laboureth next to incline, and pre- 
pare his Mind fur Aſſent, and to get 
Reaſon on the ſame Side with Paſhon, 

And one Reaſon hereof may be a Love 
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of our Paſſion; for Paſſion joined with Ege. lib. 


Reaſon, is like to an Humour, thats: e. 5. & 
cap. 12-& 


falling down from the Head to the 
Eyes, darkens the Sight thereof; or, 
as ſome concave Glaſſes, which repre- 
ſent the Species of Things to the Eye, 
not as they are in themſelves, but with 
thoſe Inverſions, Crookedneſs, and 
Wreſtings, which the Indiſpoſition of 
the Glaſs frameth unto them. So like- 
wiſe the Underſtanding being once in- 
vaded by Paſſion, judgeth not of Things 
according to their Natural, and naked 
Truth, but according as it finds them 
bear in the Fancy thoſe Impreſſions 
of Pleaſure, which are moſt agreeable 
to our corrupt Nature. Another Rea- 
ſon is, the Love of our Eaſe, For every 


Man, tho' he can be content to delight 


in the Pleaſure of a corrupt Paſſion, yet 
that Part of it, which hath the Sting 
in it, which pricketh and pierceth, is 
unpleaſant: And therefore there is re- 
quired the Hand of Reaſon, by Apo- 
logies, Pleadings and Pretences, either 
to mollify the Paſſion, that it ſhall not 
pierce, or harden, or arm the Subject, 
that it ſhall not ſuffer. And beſides, 
all this Exczcation of the Paſſions may 
be ſeen in the Practice of Hereticks, 
whoſe Cuſtom it ever was, Prius per- 
ſuadere, quam 2 to creep upon 45 
2 2 « 
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. AﬀeQions of Men, and get Footing 


there, before ever they would adven- 
ture the Entertainment of ' their falſe 
Doctrines. For when filly and un. 
ſtable Minds ſhall be once brought to 
ſuch a Prejudice, as to have their Lives 
and Perſons in Admiration; when they 
ſhall ſee an Impoſtor come to them as 
a Perſon that had utterly renounced 
the World, and cloathed with Pover- 
ty, and Repentance, drawing in and 


out his Breath with no other Motions & 


than Sighings, bringing nothing with 
him but the plentiful Promiſes of Sal- 
vation, Tears in his Eyes, OiL and 
Honey in his Mouth, and the moſt 
exquiſite Picture, without any Life at 
all, of true Holineſs, which it is poſſh- 
ble for the Art and Hypocriſy of 
Man's Invention to draw out, how] 
can the Underſtanding. chuſe (eſpeci- 
ally being framed before unto Belief, 
by thoſe too credulous Qualities, Igno- 
rance and Fear) but be inclinable, 
and prepared to receive whatſoeyer 


 Dodtrines thoſe ſubtle and hidden 


Murtherers ſhall .adminiſter unto 

them. Sf 

The ſecond Effect is, Alienation, or 

withdrawing of Reaſon; that when it 

cannot fo far prevail, as to blind and 

ſeduce Rea ſon, by getting the Allow- 
l a | ance, 
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ance, and affirmative Conſent thereof, 
it may yet at leaſt ſo far inveigle it, 


Iſe Nas to with- hold it from any negative De- 
n+ termination, and to drive the Mind 
to from a ſerious and impartial Conſider- 


ation of what Appetite purſueth, for 
fear leaſt it ſhould: be convinced of 
Evil, and ſo find leſs Sweetneſs, than 
if it were ſuffered to run on in a free 
and uninterrupted Purſuit thereof. 
And this is the Reaſon of that affected 
and voluntary Ignorance (which St. 
Peter ſpeaks of, This they are willing- 
y 3 of.) And this is that, which 
riſtotle calls Ayvoay i Sega de. AN 
elected, or voluntary Ignorance, which, 
for their Security's Sake, Men nouriſh 
n 'themſelves. 
But then, Thirdly, If Reaſon be per- 


ow ſkmptorily reſolved neither to be deluded, 
eci- ſlnor come over to the Patronage of 
lief, Evil, nor diverted from the Knowledge 
no- Jof Good; then doth Paſſion ſtrive to 


onfound and diſtract the Apprehenſi- 
dns thereof, that they may not with 
any Firmneſs or Efficacy of Diſcourſe 
endeavour to interrupt the Current of 
ſuch irregular Motions. For as Thin 

or pre ſented to the Mind ſolely and open- 
n it ly in the Nakedneſs aud Simplicity of 
and their own Truth, do gain a more firm 
ow- Aﬀent unto them, and a more fixt In- 
nce, tuition 
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tuition of them; ſo on the other Side 
- thoſe Things which come mixed, and 
troubled, dividing the Intention of the 
Mind, between Object and Paſſion, 
cannot obtain any ſettled, effectual, 
or ſatis factory Reſolution from the Diſ. 
courſes of Reaſon : They gain but half a 
Knowledge, not any diſtinct, clear, and 
applicative A pprehenſion of the Truth; 
but a confuſed, broken Conceit of 
Things in their Generality; not much 
ualike unto Night- talkers, or ſuch like, 
who cannot be ſaid to be thoroughly 
aſleep, or perfectly awake, but to be! 
Ethic. lib. ĩin a middle Kind of inordinate Temper 
7. e. 3. betwixt both: Or like Stage Players, 
their Diſcourſe is never driven ſo far, 
as if it did belong to them; it is never 
thoroughly conſidered with an aſſum- 
ing, applying, concluding Conſcience, 
buronly lurks in the Habir and Root 
of Knowledge within, altogether-choaked 

with the Miſts of Paſſion. 
Ethic. Hb. The laſt is chat other, which in the 
3.0 . ſame Place Ariſtotle calls Terilew 
Raſhneſs, or Precipitance, which is the 
laſt, and moſt tyrannical Violence Paſ- 
ſion uſeth, when, in Spight of Reaſon, 
it furiouſly conſtraineth the Will to 
determine and allow of any Thing, 
which it purpoſeth to put in Practice. 
For the Body, ſometimes it produceth 
too 
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and too violent Dilation, ſometimes too 
heavy Oppreſſion of the Heart. The 
Scattering, the Collecting, the Confu- 
ſion, the Retiring, or the like Pertur- 
bation of the Spirits. The Cauſes of 
all which, as impertinent to this Dif 
courſe, I refer to natural Philoſophers, 
and, Phyſitians, and now proceed to con- 
ſider of ſome Particulars, according to 
their former Diviſion. ,' L 
Now the two fundamental Paſſions, 
are thoſe of Love and Hatred ; of which 
in this precedent Method, © 
And firſt, concerning Love, we will 
touching the Antecedents thereof con- 
ſider its Objects, and its Caufes. Both 
which will coincidere and fall into one. 
Love then conſiſts in a Kind of Expan- 
ſion, or Egreſs of the Heart, and Spi- 
rits, to the Object loved, as to that 
whereby it is drawn and attracted. 
Now as in Nature, ſo in the Affe ctions 
alſo, we may obferve in the Objects a 
double Attraction. The firſt is, That 
natural and impreſſed Sympathy of 
IThiags, whereby one doth inwardly 
incline to an Union with the other, 
by Reaſon of ſome prime Qualities dif- 
poling the SubjeCts to that natural and 
Fice. ungoverned Friendſhip; ſuch is the 
Love between a Loadſtone and Iron, 
and divers other meerly natural Things. 


The 
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The other is, that common and more 


diſcernable Attraction, which every 


Thing receives from thoſe Natures, ot 
Places, whereon they were ordained, 
and are ſtill directed by the Wiſdom 
and Providence of the firſt Cauſe, &c. 
Which Attraction as in meerly natural 
Agents, God himſelf worketh for the 
Perfection, and Conſervation of their 
Being: So in Man it is wrought by 
that-- reaſonable Power, which God 
hath made his Vicegereat, as it were, 
and, (as I may fo ſpeak) the Ubiqui- 
tary Agent in all the Motions of Man's 
little World; which Soul as in its own 
Nature and Eſſence, ſo likewiſe in its 
Operations, and Powers, bears ſome 
Reſemblance to the Creator, in direQ- 
ns, governing, and overſeeing all our 
inferior Actions. To apply then thoſe 
. Proportions in Nature to the Affection 
of Love in Man we ſhall find, firſt a 
Secret, which I will call Natural; and 
next a Manifeſt, which I will call Mo- 
ral and Diſcurfive Attraction. The 
firſt of theſe is that natural Sympathy, 
wrought between the Affection and the 
Object, in the firſt Concurrence of them, 
without any Suſpenſion of the Act, or 
further Inquiry after the Diſpoſition of 
the Object, which comes immediately 
from the outward, Natural and ns 

, tlve 
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tive Virtues thereof ; Whether in Shape, 


Beauty, Motion, Speech, Behaviour, or 


the like: All which coming under the 
Sphere of Senſe, I may call Judiciary» 
Phyſiognomy, which is not a bare De- 
light in the outward Qualities, but a 
further Preſumprion of the Judgment, 
concluding therehence a lovely Diſpo- 
ſition of that Soul, which animateth, 
and quickneth thoſe Graces. And in- 
deed we may well ground ſome good 
Preſumption of the Similitude in the 
Qualities of the Soul with thoſe which 
ate moſt obvious and conſtant in the 
Body, from the Love which is between 
the Body and Soul, far ſtronger than 
any natural Love whatſoever (ſince as 


Ariſtotle tells us) that Similitude and Re- Etbie, 
ſemblance in the Properties, is the Ground lib 


of Love. And hence is that Speech of 
Solomon's; As in Water, Face anſwer- 
eth Face, ſo the Heart of Man, to Man. 
80 ſtrong and ſignificant are thoſe Cha- 
racters which are ſtamped on the Body 
by the Motions of the Soul. But yet 
herein tho' it be injurious for a Man 
out of too much Auſterity of Mind to 
teject the Judgment of Senſe, and re- 
belliouſly to quarrel with this Iaſtinct; 
yet it is fit that in this Caſe, conſider- 
ing the univerſal Deceitfulneſsof Things, 
and what a Divorce, Habit and Edu- 
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tion, and Hypocriſy, &. have wrought 
in many between the out and the in- 

ſide of their Natures, we ſhould bring 
a yielding and fearful Judgment, the 
Love of Bias, which may eaſily upon 
the Aſſurance 'and Warrant of Judg- 
ment alter it ſelf. The firſt Motions 
of the Heart in the Love of any Friend 
ſhould; be Matus rrepidas, like the Mo- 
tion of thoſe Bodies, that are not fully 
fixed in their natural Place. But when 
a Friend, or any other Object, is 
thoroughly known to bear a Similitude 
with our Nature and Virtues, and by 
that Agreement, to be, as it were, a 
Man's Self, then may all our Motions 
and Affections tend thereunto, as unto 
the Center of Quiet and Repoſe. For 
as a Man's Self, ſo his Friend likewiſe, 
for the ſame Reaſon, may be the Cen- 5 
ter of his Thoughts and Affections. But It 
here likewiſe we mult obſerve that Pro- B 
portion of Nature, that if our Affection 
cannot ſtand in Private towards the 
Good of any Friend in Private, with- II 
out the Damage and Inconvenience of 5 
that Publick Body of which he is a Ec 
Member, the Univerſal mult be eſteemed 
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more dear and precious. A Scandal to x . 
the Body, and a Schiſm or Breach from ha 
the whole, is more: offenſive, more Nu. 
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dangerous, more unnatural, than pri- 
vate Separation. . 
From this general and fundamental 
Cauſe of Love proceed divers others 
more ſpecial, whereof the firſt and 
principal is a Similitude between the 
thing loved, and that which is the 
Square and Rule of Love. Now the 
Rule and Square of Love (that we may 
not ſpeak of Divine Love) is a Man's 
Self, or that Unity and Proportion which 
the Thing loved beareth to the Party 


loving. Which by Ariſtotle is called Echie. lib. 
IN one Place Jebme, in another dhuulb ene, e 8. 9, 


and elſewhere %%, in another, avlirus. 
The Root then of every Man's Love 
unto himſelf is that Unity and Identity 
which he hath with himſelf; it being 
natural in every Thing to take Delight 
in the Simplicity of its own Goodneſs; 
becauſe the more ſimple, and one, it is, 
the more it is like the Fountain of its 
Being, and therefore the more Perfection 
it hath in it. And this Love of Man 
unto himſelf,-is, if ſubordinate. to the 
Love of God, and governed' thereby, 


Debitum Nature, a neceſſary Love; and Vid. Ari. 
ſuch, as the Neglect thereof, is a Tref. Ebic-lib. 
paſs againſt Nature. Now then as weg ;” 


Love our ſelves for Unity, which we 
have with our ſelves, ſo whereſoc ver 
we find any Union and Similitude, un- 
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to us, any Part of our ſelves, either in 
Nature, or Habits, upon that alſo do 
the Beams of this Paſſion extend. Now 
a Thing may repreſent our ſelves, either 
in Subſtance, or Nature; as the Wife 
may be faid to be a Part of the Hus- 
band, or the Children the Branches of the 
Parents, & c. Or elſe in Quality, or Ac- 
cidents, as one Friend reſembleth ano- 
ther in natural, and one Man another in 
habitual Qualities; all which are then 
regular and good, when ſubordinate 
to that greater, our Love of God, and 
when governed by the Dictates of a 
rightly informed Reaſon, which amongſt 
many others are theſe three, 

Firſt, That our Love carry its right 
Report, and no Siniſter, 'and bye End, 
with it. That we love a Friend 
for himſelf, and all other Things for 
thoſe Reaſons, Which are natural and 
good, without any indirect Reference 
ſolely to our own Benefit. Hominum 
Charitas ( ſays Tully) Grataita eſt, True 
Love is Free, without Self-reſpeQs ; bur 
to ſhrowd our own private Commodi- 
ty under the Name of Friendſhip, Nor 
eſt Amicitia, ſed Mercatura; is only a 
politick and covered Merchandiſe; for 
our own Profit, no intite and juſt At- 
fection. Secondly,” That our Love be 
not erroneous and prejudicial to, FE 
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in che Mind ſo far into an honourable 
lo Eſteem of a Man's Perſon and Parts, 
as that thereby thoſe Weakneſſes, and 
er ¶ Imperſections (which are faſtned unto 
fe Nevery Man, that he may not be ac- 
s- MWquainted with his own Emptineſs, with 
he his Dependance on Divine Bounty, and 
c- Ewith his neceſſary Uſe of Mens Society) 
may not be preſented in ſuch falſe Ap- 
pearances unto us, as may work, Firſt, 
an Opinion of their Goodneſs; and 
ext, an unhappy Diligence in the Emu- 
ation of them. Thirdly, That our 
Love keep in all the Kinds thereof, its 
due Proportion, both ſor the Nature of 
them, (it being in ſome, a Love 


ht of Reverence; in others, of Fellow - 
ad, Whip; in others, of Compaſſion; and 
nd the like,) as alſo for their ſeveral Di- 
for {ances in Degrees of Intention, which 
nd re to be more or leſs, according to the 


atural, moral, or divine Obligations, 
we find in the loved Per ſon. 

Another ſubordinate, and leſs Princi- 
pal of Love; may be Love it ſelf; (I 
ean in another Man,) for as it is na- 
ural, according to Ariſtotle to Praiſe, ſo 
ure it is natural and neceſſary to Love 
murder, Men of loving and good 
Natures. And herein is that verified, 
nat Love is as ſtrong as Death. For 
as it is one common and good 7 | 
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of Death to take away all Envy, and 
Emulation between thoſe, whoſe Lives 
were full of Oppoſition, (for it is noted as 
a prodigious Hatred between thoſe Two 
emulous Brothers, 5 furiis poſt. fats 
modus, flammæque Rebelles Seditione Rogi) 
Even fo likewiſe Love hath a Kind of: 
coactive and conſtraining Power to 
draw and reconcile unto it ſelf the 
moſt repugnant and differing Affection. 
For being of a tranſient Nature, and 
going forth, or tranſporting it ſelf in- 
to the Perſon beloved, it cannot chuſe 
but (according to the Condition of all 
natural Agents) work reſemblable and 
like Affections unto it ſelf, For beſides 
that hereby an Adverſary is convinced. 
of injurious nouriſhing and detaining |. | 
of Enmity, he is moreover mollified, 
and invited to a mutual Exerciſe of 
Love. It being as neceſſary to repay, 
as it is odious to hate a Friend. And 
this is the Occaſion of thoſe Words of 
Solomon, Thou ſhalt heap Coals of 
Fire. on his Head, which, tho? perhaps 
with earthly and ignoble Minds it hath 
the Property of hardning them in their 
Hatred, yet--with Minds ingenuous, 
and of any worth, or value, it hath 
a clean contrary Effect, to melt, ſepa- 
rate, and purge it trom the Droſs of 
| #1 TS - thoſe 


8 


hoſe corrupt Affections- where with be⸗ 


ore it was polluted. | 
The next two. Cauſes IT will join in 
ne ; Namely, Abſence from, and Pre- 
ence with, the Thing loved; bath 
hich, in a different Reſpect. do exer- 


iſe Love; and therefore, Firſt, I like 


Actions) that though Diſtance of Place 
lo not diflolve the Root and Habit, 
7et it doth. the Exerciſe of Love. For 
n the Mind of Man (as natural Bodies 
n the Reſpect of the Place,) there if- 
ues not only a Love of Delight in the 
ruition, but alſo a Love of Deſire 


gude to collect and knit together 
one, Things far ſeparated from each 
ther. . And herein alſo Divine Love 
ath the ſame Prerogative with Divine 
aith ; That as This, is the Being, Sub- 
iſtence or Poſſeſſion of Things to come, 
ad diſtant in Time; ſo That, is the 
nion and knitting of Things Abſent, 


hen (even according to Ariſtotle, in 


— oodneſs of an Object loved, increaſe, 
ole ad exerciſe our Love, becauſe it gives 


to 


zot abſolutely that Speech of AriftotleEcic. lib. 
unleſs he mean it of the tranſient* © 5: 


n the Privation of their Good. And it 
indeed the Miracle of Love, cu, 


ad Diſtant in Place; but much more 


he ſame Place) dorh Preſence to the 


s a more compleat Sight and Union 


56 ) 
to the Excellency of the Object loved 
' gun. g. and therefore St. John ſpeaks of a Per. 
x Cor. 13. tion, and St. Faul of a Perpetuity of 
8. our Love unto God, grounded on the 
Fullneſs of his Viſion, which we {hall 
enjoy for Ever with Him, which being 
now but per ſpecalum, & in enigmate; 
makes us, as to know, fo'likewiſe for 
3 Cor. 2.8. to love but in Part only. If they had 
known, they would not have crucifiec 
the Lord of Life. Their Igudrance, and 
their Hatred went together, Simul ut 
2 Tim. 2. deſnunt ignorare, ceſſant & ddiſſe. And 
t. 5.23. indeed in the Scripture, Knowledge and 
Job 9.21. Love are identical, and the moſt in 
ial. 1. 6. ward Work of conjugal Affection 1: 


Pal. 33. called Knowledge. Now as it is with 


Rom. 8. living Creatures, ſo it is with the Af. 
© 4  feCtions; | they are nouriſned many 
'+"* Times, and ſuſtained after! the ſami 
Manner as they were produced. But 
it is plain that all Love proceedeth 

from Knowledge, and all Knowledge 

pre · ſuppoſes ſome Preferfce of the Thing 
known, either a Preſence by Report 

and Revelation, which is a Knowledge 

of Faith; or by immediate Repreſen- 
tation of the Thing it ſelf, which work- 

eth a Knowledge of Viſion. © Preſence 

then of the Object begetteth, and there- 

fore, according to my firſt Conſequence 

it nouriſheth this Affection. —_— 

N auld 


, r K ] · , wt" te rn, aged fy ens, ge, 
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Cauſe thay be an Aggregate of divers 
Qualifications in the Obſect, as Simpli- 
city, Ingenuity, &c. which Ariſtotle in Aritot; 


bis Rhetorick hath touched. But 1 
1 to the Conſequents, and Ef- 
ects of chis Paſſion ; whereof the firſt 
may be Union, and a knitting together 
of the Thing loved, with the Par 
loving. And hence it is, that in this 


Life none are {aid to love God, but 


Rbet. lib; 
2. C. 4. 


that are united to Him; And there- 


fore” as God's firſt Love tp Man was 
in making Man like unto Himſelf: 10 
his. ſecond great Love, was in making 


Ephel. 2. 


12. 


Himſelf like Man, &c. But the Wicked, Rer. 22. 


they are all A9, & Alieni; and extra, 
and procal, all Arguments of Separation, 
and by Conſequence of Hatred! Now 
I that 1 make Union an Bffect of Love, 
1 mean no other Union than that of 


ame Similitude, and Conformity, a mutual 


Conſonancy in the ſame Motions; In- 
Clinations; ' Deſires, and withal ſome 


15 


Kind of Endggvor (if I may fo ſpeak) 


Jof real Union ſeen in the Embracings; 
Kiſſings, in the Exitlency; and Egreſs 
of the Spirits, in the Diſcovery, and 

Ex panſſon of the Heart and Thoughts, 
Jin the Simplicity of the Demeanours, 
und generally in all other mutual Cat- 
Jriages. Love hath, in Moral and Di- 
vine Things, the Effect, that Fite 


— 


£ 
K 


hath \ 
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| hath in Natural, a congregating of Ho. 
mogeneals, and a ſeparating of Hetero- 
geneals: So we ſee: in the Love 0 
Sod, the deeper and more earneſt that 
is, the more is the ſpiritual Part of Man 
elevate and remote from the earthly. 
nd therefore in Heaven, where Lobe 

(hall. be. preſent, all Things ſhall be 
harmonious and homogeneal, I mean 
not in Eſſence and Nature, but in 2 
pure and unmixed Spirituality of, Af. 
fections, in a, perfect Conformity o 
ſincere and holy. Deſires. From thi 
Union ariſeth another Effect, a Reſt 

and Satisfaction in the Mind, in the 
Thing United, which can only be total 
and perfect in the Union of the Soul 
with * God, the greateſt Good there- 
of. But betten pi there ariſeth 
from the Union unto any other Ob 
jects of Love, a ſatiating of the Power; 
Which is only then good and regular, 
when the Object is natural, and the 
Action limited. DiſpÞortion and E. 
normity are the two Corruptions in this 
A third Effect, which I will obſerye 
of Love, is the Stay and Immoration 


— x 


— 


But here Gerſon is faulty in applying the Three 
Feld Appetit te ebe Trinity g. 


Tas. 


of 


* 


of the Mind on one Object, with an 
alienating of it from all other, Love 
and Knowledge have a mutual ſharp- 
ning each of the other; For, as Know- 
ledge doth generate Love, ſo doth Love 


Jnouriſh, and exerciſe Knowledge. The 


Heart and Treaſure. can ſeldom be ſe- 


Jered; the Eagles will always reſort ta 


the Body; David's Love gave Length 
and Perpetuity to his Meditation, even 


„an che Day long. And herein methinks 


may. conſiſt. another Proportion of the 


Strength of Love with Death; for as 
this doth naturally collect and draw in 


thoſe Spirits, which before lay ſcattered 
in the outward Parts, to guard, as it 
were, and arm the Heart in its great 
Conflict, with that laſt, that griſly Ene- 
my, which it muſt then ſuſtain, uniting 
all thoſe weak and languiſhing Forces, 
which Nature hath to teſtify the natu- 
ral Love Which cach living Creature 
beareth to its own Conſervation; ſo 
doth Love dry and unite all thoſe Spi- 
ries. of the Bu, which any Way ad- 


miniſter either to. 135 Fancy e 8 


tite, to ſerve galy for the nouriſhing 
Par, Affection tog che Viſion, of thar 
reaſure, whereaunto the Heaft it (elf 
is already attracted. And this is the 
' "Ns nn ere en c 
Reaſon of that- Nee Speech. Amar 
| ry wie ALL VIP SY A 2 ire eſt 
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eſt otioſatum. negoriam that Love hath 


this ſtrange Property in it; to make a 
Man ever idle, and yet neyer without 
Motion and Employment; ever idle, b 
alienating it from other; ever W at rs; 
by fixing it on its own. 

Another Effe& which is obfervd# of 
of Love, is, Jealouſy, or Zeal; _ 
by is not meant that ſuſpicious, inqui 
ing, guck Fghted Quality, of fiuding 
out the Blemiſhes, and diſcovering the 


Cor. ig. Blots and Imperfections of à Friend: 


ut only, 4 provident and follicitous 
ear, leſt ſome or other Evil ſhould 
either violate the Security,” or blemiſh 
the Gdodneſs of whom we Love, like 
Penelope in the Poet, In te fingebam 
violentos Troas ituros, &c, And the 
Reaſon is that ſweet Communion and 


Sympathy between Lovers, that mu- 


tual Tacorporation, as it were, of each 
into the other, whereby rhe Wobads 
and Stäins of 'the one, do redound to 
the Grief and Shame of e other, He 
that is not jealous for the Credit and 
Security of n he pretendeth Af. 
fection t 0 ves ochin bur 'hinfelf. 
in thoſe P etences. If a Phariſee beſtow 
his Alms, not our of à Fellow-feeling 
of his Wants, hoch he ſuccourerh, 155 
chat i = be seen © of Men, he 10 


not 


* 
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not his Brother, but his on Sin: If a 
fiery Sophiſter pretend Affection W- 
for this reſerved Reaſon, Qua m wy 
& prevalet, he doth not love the 
but his Ambition. There is . 
Effect of this Paſſion, on the Body, 
which they eall Li queſaction or Lan- 
guor, a Melting, aA it were, and i a De- 
cay of Spirits, «| Reaſbn of that in⸗ 
ive! fixing of them on the Perſon 
loved. Love is of all other the moſt 
inmoſt and viſceral Affection, and there- 
fore the Work of it is called the Bowels 
of Love, q 

But; thus muck ie hal ſuffice me 
to have ſpoken of the fundamental Paſ. 
ſion of afl. The next in Order is Ha- 
tred, of Which the Schools make two 
Kinds : an Hatred of A bowltmtion; 6+ or 
Loathing,which conſiſts in a pute Aver- 
fion from Something; and an Hatred 
of Enmity, Which is not a flying, but 

1 purſuing Hatred. I ſhall not diſtinct- 
ly ſpeak of theſe two, but in general 
of the i nities and Corruptions of this 
Paffion- The Object then, of all Ha- 
tred is Evil, lichen it be of Contra- 
riety, Privatton, Contradictien, or Re- 
lation; which hewſoever in Reſpect 
of the Exiſtence of it, it be, in forme 
Caſes, ody for | the manifeſting 0 

1 
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the Glory of God, and the Trial of the 0 
Heart of Man, yet, as it worketh De- 
formity, Oppreſſion and Diſquiet of our 
Nature, it is againſt the created Law, 
af that inbred Love, which each Thing 
muſt bear unto its on Perfection, and 
by Conſequence, is to be hated. 
Beſides this general and fundamental 
Cauſe, there may be others leſs gene- 
ral, Whereof the firſt is, Fear. I mean 
not a ſubmiſſive, reverend, obedient 
Fear, nor a Fear of Admiration ; but a FF; 
flaviſh Fear, a Fear of Terror, a Pear of 
Rebellion; now there is a double Root c 
of this Fear; outward, and inward. 
The outward is that Cruelty, Qppreſſion, 0 
t. which we receive from the potent, 
and therefore una voidable Malicę of the 0 
Per ſon hated. And herein Averſa Non 
and Loathing is not only allowable, but 8 
neceſſary and natural. But the inward f. 
Root is, the Guilt and Burthen af an 
unclean Conſcience. Now, from this b 
Fear ariſeth a double Hatred. One, 
of a Man's own Conſcience; becauſe I 1, 
that is always affrighting the Mind r 
with thoſe Indictments, which it hath v 
againſt it: The Worm of Conſcience o 
is of all Creatures moſt hateful ; ſo that 5 
a wicked Man, when he once begins to 


E himſelf, "loves every Tais Io c 
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| , * 
God, better than himſelf; The other 
is againſt the Authors, and Executio- 
ners of Juſtice, of the Deſert of whoſe 
Indignation we are from within con- 
vinced. Another particular Cauſe may 
be Diſparity in Affections, and Deſires; 
for © notwithſtanding there be many 
times Hatred, where there is Simili- 
tude (as ſundry Men do uſe to hate 
their own Vices in others, being not 
content to have their Uſe, unleſs they 
have the Monopoly and Impropriation 
of them) Yer this ever proceeds from 
ſome enſuing Inconveniencies, which 
are likely to follow therefrom; Now 
this Difparity ſometimes is natural, in 
a ſecret Antipathy and Reluctation of 
Qualities; ſometimes, moral; wherein 
we have our Averſion from the con- 
trary Actions of other Men (if naught) 
ſecured. So that this Paſſion glaunce 
not from the Action to the Perſon, nor 
break out into the Deſire of Diſgrace 
and Overthrow of whom we hate, un- 
leſs our own Credit lies at the Stake 
ready to be betrayed, if it be not pre- 
vented | by the ſpeedy Overthrow of 
thoſe, Whoſe unreclaimable Courſes 
will ruin, or indanger it: Laſtly, thoſe 
Actions may be civil, and reve 8. 
clety ; and then, as the —— 
its 


ſiſts in two Things, Oppoſition of, 
Man's Hopes; and of his Farts; by 
croſſing the one, and diſ-eſteeming the 
other. So Corruption may eaſily pro- 
ceed from two viqlent and unreaſon- 
able Grounds, Ambition and Self.love 
the one purſuiog its Hope; the other 
reflectigg upon its Worth. And to this 
particular may be reduced that Hatred 
which ariſeth out of Parity, of out o 
a Corrivalty, or Emulation in the ſame, 
in the Arts or Purſuits, either by Rea: 
ſon of Covetouſneſs, or Enyy; à gteedy 
Deſire of our own, or a e e 
Sight of another Man's Good. AﬀeRti- 
ons very unfit for Society; When par: 
ticular Love of Members to, themſel ves 
Wall prejudice the Love they , ſhould 
bear unto the whole; 
The laſt Cauſe is a ſettled: and per: 
manent Intuition of the Object, a pe- 
netrating, jealous and ecrerktige 4 
Fancy. Becauſe Evil being often viewe $ 
and throughly ſearched, doth generate n 
an habitual and inveterate Deteſtation, P 
- Firſt, . becauſe the , After-Apptehenſion 2 
comes not ſimple, but with à foreſtal- 
led Reſolution, of finding Evil therein. by 
Secondly, it being in this, as in all ; 
other Diſcoveries, . true, that the. former & 
Knowledge is a Maſter and Light 1 5 2 
31 „ 


: 
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the. other latter. But light, fluent 


and wandring Facies, tho? they be ap 
prehenlive of Injuries, and —ĩ a F 
Jable to an oftner Anger: Yet by Rea- 
| ſon of the Volubility of the Mind, joined 
K with an Infirmity and Unexerciſe of 
Memory, are for this Cauſe leſs ſubject 


»d 


to a rooted Hatred. 
I now proceed to the Conſideration of 


this. Paſſion in its Act. Now, there is 


a Four - fold Direction of the Quantity 
and Quality of our Hatred taken from 


the Object. 1. The Unalterableneſs of 


the Will, warrants the Inveterateneſs of 
our Hatred. 2dly, The Importunity and 


| Infinuation of the Evil, warrants the 


Reiteration of it. 3dly, The Greatneſs 
exatts the Intention of it.  qthly,. The 
Remiſſion of it warrants the Modera= 


| tion of it. We may inſtance for the 


Three former, in Sin; as for other 
Things, which Circumſtances alter, 
they. may be hated. with a preſent, but 
not à cultomary Hatred, not a coatem- 
plative (as I may ſo ſpeak), and perpe- 


El tual Deteſtation. Sin is, of all other 


Evils, the; moft inſeparable, purſuing, 
and active Enemy: Never here capa- 


| ble of an utter Overthrow, but till 


furniſhed with a continual Supply of 


Strength to oppoſe, with new Policies 


and 
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and Stratagems to circumvent, with 
an infinite Multitude of plauſible Im. 
poſtures,” to inſinuate into a Nature 
that is leaſt armed and fenced againſt 
ſuch Aſſaults. And therefore here on- 
1y is that irreconcileable and multi- 
plied Hatred neceſſary to be main- 
tained. And now for the Greatneſs of 
Sin, which belongeth to the Intenſion 
of the Quality thereof; whether we 
conſider it in its own Nature, as it is 2 
Rebellion againſt the moſt abſolute ant 

rfect Wit: or in its Effects, either 
in Regard of the Tranſcendency, and 
Diffuſion of it, being a leptous and 
| overſpreading Pollution ; or the Inf. 
niteneſs of it both in Guilt, and in 
the Conſequence of it, the Puniſhment 
of it; our Hatred cannot be too deep 
and implacable. Whereas in the pro- 
ſecuting of other Evils with Hatred 
(being either ſo intenſe in their Na- 
ture, or not ſo diffuſive in their Ex- 
e Mi is a Matter of as great 
Difficulty to be right, as it is of Cor- 
ruption and Deformity to miſcarry. 
of which, amongſt many, I will note 
two. As, firſt, when a Man ſhall ap- 
ply his Hatred of Proſecution againtt 
that Evil, which is the proper ObjeQ 
of Averſation. For ſome Things 185 
n Fi . 


92 2 
he; whoſe Evil, is only Conditional, 
which hurt not their Nature, but their 
Application; and theſe require a par- 
ticular Forbearance, and not any far- 
ther violating of their Nature. Se- 
condly, when the Paſſion is ſo/ Intenſe, 
that it cannot admit of any Admix- 
tion of Love, tho? the Object can ad- 
mit of ſome Admixtion of Good: Or. 
when the Hatted is abſolute and ge- 
neral againſt only relative Evils. v. g. 
There is not any Man between whoſe 
natural Faculties and ſome Objects or 
other, there may not be diſcovered 
either an. Inſufficiency, or Reluctancy 


(and Ariſtotle. gives a Reaſon) Now if Ethic. lik. 
in this Caſe he ſhall preſently fall not“! 


only into a relative and perſonal Ha- 
trod, but unto a profeſſed. villiſying, 
unto an abſolute and flanderous Op- 
poſition, to an Under valuing and Con- 
tempt of Perſons, led thereunto with a 
more particular Affection; or unto an 
open Deſite of the not being thereof; 
be doth diſcover in the Degrees of his 
Hatred, a Corruption no leſs unrea- 
ſonable than violent; it heing almoſk 
all one, as if a blind Man ſhould loath 
the Sun; or a deaf Man ſhould. wiſh 
all Tongues cut out. I haſten to the 
Conſequents or gs thereof, * 
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of ſame are Good, which may be ac 
theſe. © © 43 Nita 
Firſt, Security againſt the Oppoſition 
of Evil. And therefore we ſhall ob- 
ſerve in many Evils, that no Man is 
brought within the Danger, that is not 
at firft drawn into the Love of them: 
All inordinate Corruptions then only 
wound the Soul, when they entangle 
the Will. Secondly, Confidence, or ſome 
ood Preſumprion in our own, or af 
ſting Strength, againſt the Evil. Both 
which Effects do proceed from a cer- 
. tain Covetouſneſs and Furniture againſt 
the onſet of Evil, which the Hatred 
thereof doth Cauſe. Thirdly, It work- 
eth the fame Manner of Victory, for 
odium ſemper ſequitur e animi Elations 
(as Scaliger obſerves) which I think 
principally holds true in moral, and 
practick Courſes, wherein this is à ge- 
neral Rule, He loves Evil that is over- 
come by it, whoſe Will is drawn to aſ- 
ſent unto it. Perfect Hatred is ſtrong 
and invincible, and hath that Property, 
which the Apoſtle giveth Love, to ex- 
elude all Fear. Fourthly, Now and then 
in reſpect of the Objects, it worketh 
Reformation: For as Countenance and 
Encouragement is the Foſterer, ſo Ha- 
tred and Contempt, is, as it were, _— 
G | ick 
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ick to purge out an Evil. Opinion 


ſtamps Worth on many uncurrant 


oins, © which go, rather becauſe they 


are received, than becauſe they are 


arrantable. And therefore, if a Man 
aturally deſirous of Reputation, ſee 
is Courſes generally deſpiſed, he can- 
ot ſo unnature himſelf. as ſtill to feed 
on thoſe Delights, which he perceives 
o provoke others unto Loathing and 
ontempt. For the bad Effects. Firſt, 
pbſerve” Ariſtotle's Rule, That Hatred Rbet. lib. 
nes , againſt the whole Gene- 2. © 4 
ality of its Objects; ſo then all the 
Actions and Effects of this Paſſion are 
orrupt, Which are not tranſcendent, 
dut admit of private Reſervations, and 
peculiar Indulgences; ſince there muſt 
eeds be Irregularity, and a Deprava- 
ion in that Ad, which is converſant 
bout ant uniform and ſimple Object, 
o wit, Evil with a various and diverſe 
otion, as may be ſeen in Sin, in which 
hat Man whoſe Hatred is not an uni- 
erſal and tranſcendent Hatred againſt 


very particular Evil, even thoſe which 
is perſonal Relations make more pe- 
uliar unto him, if a Man ſtill retains 
ome privy Exceptions, ſome reſerved 
nd covered Delights, fome Apologies, 
kc," Certain it is, his Hatred is either 
SHE blind 
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blind in not ſeeing, or lame in not 
eſcaping his Boſom and retired Evils. 
Or is it rather indeed a per ſonated than 
a true Hatred; rather à Meteor of the 
Brain, than a Paſſion of. the Mind. A 
ſecond. Effect is rather Incredulity in 
not giving Credit to thoſe good Re- 
ports which an Enemy. obtaineth, or 
Envy or Malignity at the Sight of them. 
For ſuch is the Condition of rankerous 
and ſwelling Conditions, as of raw and 


Welling Wounds, which by Reaſon of 
the Quickneſs of its 'own Pain, does as 
much abhor the Goodneſs of a Surgeon's 


Hand, as the good Offices of an Ene- 
ny's. Sword. - So is it with malicious 
Minds: they are tormented; with no- 
thing more than the Perſon of an Ene- 
my: They can equally. draw Nous 
3 to this their Pa ſſion, from the 
Good and III of whom they hate; yea 


commonly greater too, from the Good 


than from the Evil, for, odiarum actions 
Cauſe. quando iniquæ. Tacitus obſerves 


this between Domitian and Agricola, 


When Hatred is built upon a had Foun- 
dation it commonly raiſeth it ſelf higher; 


and the Reaſon is, becauſe in ſuch Paſ. 


ſions the leſs We have from the Object, 
the more we have from our ſelves, and 
what is defective to make up our 
baild | Hatred 


ay Mo oy 4 bak hk 
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Deſert, is ſupplied by the 
Riſing and Tumour of our dn Stomachs. 
As we ſee in the Body, that thin and 
empty Nouriſhment will offen ſwell it 


Highet, than that which is Maſfy and 


Material. And here obſerve the mu- 
tual Offices which corrupt Affectious 
exerciſe amongſt themſelves. Hatred 
firſt generates Envy, and this again art 
reciprocally increaſe Hatred, and bo 


join in a Conſpiracy by ſo much more 
dangerous to that Soul, - wherein they 


lurk, than to the Enemy, whom they 
rage againſt; and by much they are 
more near, inward, and hurtful there- 
unto. For certainly a venemous and 
murthering Quality is the moſt miſchi- 
vous, Where it toucheth cloſeſt. And 
from this ariſeth that Eι˖,j˖. , a Re- 
joycing at the Miſeries and Ruin that 
befalls an Enemy. But I proceed, 
Another Effect is a ſiniſter and crook- 
ed Suſpicion, whereby we ſearch with 
a prejudicial and envious Eye the Acti- 
ons and Purpoſes of our Enemies; and 


Jaccording as rhe Sliarpneſs of our Wits, 
Jor the 2 


Cuſtom. of our ohn Prackices, 
we attribute unto them ſuch Ends, as 
is likely Were never framed, but in the 

Forge of our on Brains, It is reckoned 


up as One of thoſe noble Attributes of 


Love, 


>.» 

that it thinketh no Evil; And ,cer: 
tainly there is not a more black and 
Helliſh Subrilty of Hatred, than that 
which can colleft out of every Ai. 
on ſome cloſe Impiety, and pierce into 
the reſerved and hidden Paſſages of the 
Heart: (And therefore Agripina that 
ſhe might not diſcover any Hatred to 
Nero, would not acknowledge the 
Miſchief intended her to be directed 
from him) Like that Man in Ariſto- 
tle, who thought whereſoever he went, 
he ſaw his own Picture walk before 
him. And indeed all ſuch Suſpicion 
proceeds from ſome Hatred or other. 
For, as to think the worſt of our own 
Actions, and to fear the Goodneſs of 
them, is a Sign of Hatred to our own 
Sins, ſo to have the Humour of caſting 
the worſt Gloſſes on other Mens Lives, 
argues a great Hatred to their Per- 
ſons; But here is a Difference; we 
ſearch for Exil in our ſelves. to expel t. 
it; but we ſearch for Evil in another tt. 
eo find it.. 5 
Another Effect is a proud and haugh - it 
y Carriage, wherewith we contema the bi 

Worth of another Perſon : There is aff of 
Tamor Cordis, as well as Tumor Cerebri:f te 
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Pride againft the Perſon, as againſt the 
Weakneſs of our Brother, a Pride where- 
by we will not yield to a Stooping and 
Reconciliation with him, as whereby 
we will not ſtoop to the Capacity and 
Edification of him. 


and alone, is without Grief, and I take 
it to be, becauſe all Grief comes from 
the Hapening of ſome Evil; it to others, 
then it is the Effect of Love; if to our 
ſelves, then it would cauſe Humility, 
neither of which Attributes are com- 
patible with Hatred, whoſe Property 
is to conceive: in it ſelf ſuch Worth, 
as. may draw eit to an inſolent Dif- 
eſteem and Contempt of another Man, 
The laſt Effect is Impatience, and Fury 
in the Proſecution of an Enemy's Ruin, 
and therefore that worthy Effect of 
Love, contrary to this, is called Mane dn 
Longanimitas, Long-ſuffering. But Ha- 
tred is of a fierce and purſuing Na- 
ture, ſo far from admitting any Peace, 
or yielding to Condition of Parley, that 
it reſts not ſatisfied with the Miſeries, 
but deſires the very utter Overthrow 
of an Enemy. For this is the Diffe- 
rence that Ariſtotle makes between 
Anger and Hatred, that the one only 
proſecutes Retaliation, - the other, the 

L Angts 


Hence Ariſtotle Rbet. lib! 
obſerves that Hatred, when it is ſimple, 2 4. 


es — PD —— end „„ „„ oe pemy — = 
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Annihilation of the Subject of its Re- 
venge. 5 | 
The next Paſſions to theſe Two, are 


' Deſire and Abomination. Of which I 


will ſpeak briefly, only propounding 


two or three Rules, which may ſet out 


the Dignities thereof; ſince they differ 
only in Ac and Habit from Love 
and Hatred; or as a Man fitting, from 
a Man walking. The firſt Rule is that, 
concerning. Objects of an inferior and 
tranſitory Nature, our Deſires be nei- 
ther haſty nor precipitate, nor vaſt 
and unlimited. And in Matters of 
higher and more neceſſary Condition, 
that they be not either wavering and 
interrupted Deſires, or negligent and 
unexerciſed- Defires. For the firſt, we 
know the Nature of all ſublunary and 
earthly Goods, they have all Some- 
thing of the Serpent in them to de- 


ceive. 


The Way of Riches and Profit is a 
thorny Way; the Way of Ambition, a 


| flippery Way; and the Way of Learn- 


ing an intricate and involved Way: 
And certainly he had need of better 
Eyes, than a blind Paſſion affords, that 
in ſo ill Ground, will make good Haſte 
and good Speed together. In Lahyrin- 
tho properantes ipſa velocitas 3 

f 0 
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He is not the likelieſt Man to get out 
of a Maze, that runs faſteſt. An over- 
nimble Deſire is like the Stomach of a 
ſick Man newly recovered, more greedy 
than-Strong, and fuller of Appetite than 
Digeſtion ; whence come raw and un- 
concocted Counſels; blind and ungo- 
verned Reſolutions. We never have 
the Patience to inquire after the right 
Way to our deſired- End; it being the 
Suſpicion of our Greedineſs, that the 
true, Means are commonly the moſt 
tedious, and that Honeſty, for the 
moſt Part, goes the fartheit Way a- 
bout. 

For the ſecond Rule; it ſęems ne- 
ceſſary for many Reaſons. Firſt, for 
the Unnaturalneſs of it; becauſe a 
reſtleſs and unſatisfied Deſire is there 
only requiſite, where the Object there- 
of is ordained to accompliſh and per- 
fe& Man's Nature; not there, where 
it is a Means for his Benefit and Com- 
fort only. Tis then a corrupt Deſire 
that proceeds not from our Want, but 
our Vice, as that is not a natural 
Thirſt, but an Inflamation and Diſtem- 
per of the Body, which cannot be ſa- 
tisfed. Secondly, it worketh Anxiety 
and Perturbation of the Mind, and is 
no more likely to be a true Means to 

| L 2 lead 


Sen. de 
Benef. 
lib. 3, 
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lead us unto ſome farther Good, than 
a miſty troubled Way and uncouth is, 
to bring a Man to his Place of 
Abode. Thirdiy, It doth diſtract our 
nobler Cares; Martha's Sollicita, and 
Mary's Neceſſariam can hardly be found 
in the ſame Affection. Fourthly, they 
make a Man unthankful in receiving 
of any Favours from another ; For faith 
Seneca, Caduca Memoria future immi- 
nentium; it is a ſtrong Preſumption that 
he ſeldom looks back upon what is paſt, 
that is earneſt in the Purſuit of Some- 
thing to come; and next, though he 
ſhould look back, ygt the Conſidera- 
tion firſt, of ſuch a Benefit would be 
but ſlight and vaniſhing : For the Mind 
finding preſent Content in the Liberty 
of a roving and unbounded Paſſion, 
is marvellous unwilling to give per- 
manent Entertainment to Thoughts of 


another Nature. And tho' this like- 


wiſe were granted, yet, ſecondly, ſuch 


Thoughts would rather be Thoughts of 


Murmuring and Undervaluing, than of 
Thankfulneſs: Every Man being wik 
ling rather to think ill ot ' anocher's 
Bounty, than of his own Paſſion; and 
to conceive the Gift rather ſmall and 
unworthy, than to acknowledge the 


77 ) 
inſatiable Vaſtgeſs of our own De- 
fires. h | 
The next Rule obſerved, did reſpe& 
thoſe higher and more glorious Ob- 
jects of Man's Felicity, wherein our 
Deſires muſt be reſolute, full of Quick- 
neſs and Perſeverance. The true De- 
fires of this Nature, are deſcribed by 
the moſt pathetical and ſtrong Simi- 
litude which Nature affords us; by 
Hunger and Thirſt, and thoſe not com- 
mon neither, but by the Braying of a 
tired Hart after the Rivers of Water, 
and- the Gaping of dry Ground, after 
the Sweetneſs of a ſeaſonable Shower: 
And the Reaſons are, Firſt, becauſe 
we are but poor and ſhallow Veſſels, 
and thoſe Paſſages are quite ſhut up, 
by which we ſhould give Admittance 
to the Matter of our true Happineſs ; 
yea ſo full are they already of thoſe 
rebellious Paſſions, that ſtruggle and 
fight with any Thing of a contrary 
Nature which is entertained, as that 
our greateſt Vehemency will not be 
ſ\ufficient either to empty, or to fill 
our ſelves. 3 N 
The laſt Rule was that they ſhould 
not be faint and ſluggiſh, but induſtrious 
and painful, both for the avoiding Op- 
poſitions, and diſcreet applying of the 
ol 3 8 Furthe- 
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Furtherances required thereunto. And 
indeed, that is no true, that is no ope- 
rative Deſire. Children may wiſh for 
Mountains of Gold. Balaam may wiſh . 
for a bleſſed Departure, and an Atheiſt? 
may wiſh for a Soul as earthy in Sub- 
ſtance, as Affection. But theſe are Eja-Wt 
culations rather of a ſpeculative Fancy, 
than of a working Paſſion, 
The next Paſſions belonging to the 
concupiſcible Faculty, are thoſe which 
are wrought by the Preſence and Unione. 
of an Object. And that is, when eitherWt! 
we by our Deſires have reached the 
Object, and then it cauſeth Joy and 
Delight, or when in our Flight the 
Object hath overtaken us, and then it 
cauſeth Grief : Paſſions which bear the 
moſt inward Relation unto all out 
Actions. Now theſe Paſſions are di. 
vers, according to the Diverſity of their 
Objects. If their Object be ſenſitive off 
bodily, the Delight is called, Voluptag 
Pleaſure; if Divine, Gaudium, ſoy; 
and ſo for Grief; if its Object be the 
Body, it is Pain; if the Soul, it is 
Grief. | 1 
Firſt, then for Delight, (not to ſpeak 
of it according to thoſe ſeveral Conſ- 
derations of it, but confuſedly) - The 
Object may be ſaid to be, whatſoever 
: | 18 
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ad Mis, either medicinal for the Repair ing, 

de- Jer natural for the Conſerving, or any 

for way accidental for the Advancing of a 

ih © Creature: Other Things which eat out 

0 and undermine Nature, may happily 
ab-Myicld fome Meaſure of vaniſhing Con- 

ga. Irent to Minds that taſte every Thing 

cy wirh an erroneous and corrupted Pa- 
late. And therefore Seneca is bold to Seneca; 
find Fault with VirgiPs Epithet of pid. 55, 
Mala Gaudia, Joys, which iſſue froma 
polluted Fountain as not having in 
them that infeparable Attribute of an 
abſolute Delight, which is to be in- 
variable. But of the true Objects of 
Delight, ſome are ſenſitive and Cor« 
poreal, fach as repair decaying Nature, 


n it 

theſfand in this Kind there often happens a 
ou double Corruption; viz. an unnatural 
di Delight, and an unlimited: Other Ob- 
heilects there are, which leave the Body, 
e offend belong to the Soul; and they are 


doth the moral and contemplative 
ſoy ;FActions of the Mind ; - all which, be- 
 theſſauſe they are the Catalogue of Things 

Wander the Sun, are never without Vexa- 
ions and Vanities. And therefore there 
are more divine Contemplations, which 
ons- ring with them a ſatiating Joy, a 
Thellvy unſpeakable, a Peace paſt Under- 
ever tanding- Nor does this Property of 

185 Over- 
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over flowing and ſwallowing the Mind, 
add any Degrees of Offence and Anxiety 
to the Soul; for it is not the Weakneis 
of the Soul, as it is of the Body, to 
receive Annoyance by that which it 
delighteth in; nor does the Mind deſire 
to ſubdue and conquer, but only to be 
united with, and, if it were poſſible, 
to be incorporated into its Object: 


And here, the only Corruption is the 


Deficiency of it; for though this blei- 
ſed Light leave not any Man in the 
Shadow of Death, yet it takes us not 
quite out of the Shadow of Sin; yet 
at leaſt our Endeavours muſt be, that 
though our Joy cannot be a true re- 
pleniſhing Joy, yet it. may be an opera- 
tive Joy.  _. TRY 
Other more particular Cauſes of De- 
light than the Object, are all thoſe that 
have Power any Way. to make preſent 
the Object to the Faculty; And this 
is done three Manner of Ways, by 
Contemplation, by Confidence, by 
Fruition. | | 
Contemplation adds unto the Soul a 
double Delight; Firſt, from its own 
Propriety, it being the peculiar and na- 
tural Agitation of Man's Mind, and 
exerciſing of thoſe Powers, whoſe Feli. 
eity conſiſts in Working; a 
that 


(810 | 
that thoſe Things, which we abhor to 
know experimentally, our curious and 
contemplative Nature deſires to know. 
ſpeculatively: And therefore the De- 
vil's firſt Temptation was drawn from 
the Knowledge as well of Evil, as Good, 
But then, Secondly, Contemplation, in 
that Object of true Happineſs and De- 
light, affordeth farther Joy, in that it 
doth; in ſome Sort, præ- unite Souls and 
Happineſs together. And this is the 
Reaſon why Ariſtotle prefers: contem- 
platiue Knowledge before practick. For 
tho! This, in Reſpect of its ſnedding it 
ſelf upon Society, and its immediate 
Reference unto Communion, be of a 
perſecter Nature, yet certainly; in that 
Sweetneſs of Content, that Serenity and 
Brigheneſs of Mind, that Exaltation of 
Nature, which we receive from thoſe 
noble Motions ot the higher Mind, the 
Other doth far, in Pleaſure and Satis- 
ſaction, ſurpaſs all active Happineſs. 
And: therefore in the Body the Parts of 
Viſion are before thoſe of Action; the 
right Eye, before the right Hand. Thus 
we may obſerve in God (tho' there 
can be no Acceſſion, nor Iutermiſſion 
of; Delight, yet by Anthropopathy to 
us- ward,) He did not ſo much Joy: in 
his Fiat, as — not fo much "_ | 
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he 98 Nature, as when 
be ſaw- their Gooditſs; Nature being 
the Object of Power, but + Goodneſs, 
of Delight. But in chis Del ht, not- 
withſtanding its Eucellency, there may 
be a Corruption in the Exceſs thereof. 
For tho' it be true What Seneca faith; 
that Corpus: oft pun dus & 'pene anima, 
yet for the Soul to attempt Liberty; 
and, as he ſpeaks, by a continual wan 
dring Speculation, {abducere ſe Cuſfudia 
in qua tenetar, ta deny Aſſiſtance to 
or forbid the Employments of the Body 


is: a Fractice bepon irg Commiſſion 


and: comes within the Compaſs of Con- 

tempt, Neglect or Malignity; ſo that 
to ſeparate theſe two, (as Hermits with 
their vowed Sequeſtration do) is 4 
wicked in Religion, as if is monſtrous 
in Nature, to ſee a Fire burm without 
Ws th ſhine without Heat: 
A ſecond Cauſe is ſure Confidence of 
the Mind; ſo that Whattoever doch 
encourage Hope, doth -rherewithal- 
ſtrengthen and enlarge Delight. Spe- 


Abet. lib, vante d gandent, ſaith Ariſtorle; for wheres: 
1. £1112: Hope. is ſtrong, there is both ap Alies 


_ nation of the Mind from all our preſent 
Wants and Oppreſſions, and withal a 
Tranquility thereof in the Sight of fu- 
ture Gond;:. But here we muſt _ 
9 N eed 


(83). 

my *d&þ" Corruption” in our De. 
That we. hay 20 ungrounded 
dence, 'ahd part y out of Peeſump⸗ 
Sin 9 508 fro) Secutity,  to_reſolve 
ben unicettfin and Caſual Events. A 
MM ptoous Delight, cho“ it may for 
ime miniſtef great Content, yet in 
thi End, if it 'miſcarry, will wotk 
heavy Itc6nveniehces. For the Mind 
bein pulſed” up with a windy, and un- 
bouriſhing Comfort, is quite diſabled 
for Parisg the fudden Aflault of an 
Evil, as haying its Forces ſcatteted by 
Scburity , ich Fear and Caution 

would have dec, For we know 

in Bodies, Vion , ſtrengthens natur: 
Motions, and © weakneth violent; ſo 
likewiſe i in the Mind, the Colle ion 
iid Uniting of our Endeayours; doth 
both..eaaBle the Mind fox the, Profe- 
5 Oppo its own Ends, and keliſting 

Itions,. G 


a 5 alt and pro per Cauſe of ligbt, 
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ion of 8 and the real Union 
35 "the We And here: 
Matter of Pleaſure and Joy, 
HIM Note the. 'Voign, is, the more 5 
che Delight „Tas we Re the Preſence 
ac Not : ry tiend Yields. more e than 
his. Abſence, an Bk Em braces more 

0 til is . in the outward 
q Delights, 
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Delights, thoſe of Iacorporation;.arg 
greater, than thoſe of A heſion, as it 
is more natural to delight in our Meats, 
than in out Garments. In the Under- 
rouge | likewiſe, thofe Aſſents which 
are moſt clear, are moſt pleaſant ; and 
Perſpicujty argues the perſecter Unio 
of the Oba with the Power: An 
therefore we have thoſe two, Specu- 
lum & Enigma put together by St. Paul ; 
Where the Vblcuriey of our Knowledg 
of God is attributed unto this, that we 
ſee him not, Facze, ad faciem, With ag 
immediate Union, but, his Image only 
at a Diſtance, and in theſe three Glaf- 
ſes ; In ſpeculo Verbi, Filij, Mandi; the 
92 M Nature, and the, two firſt of 

lc oO WOES 
The chief Effect of this Paſſion, is an 
Opening and Dilatation of the Heart, 
and other Parts; a Lightneſs of Body, 
With a clear and 'uncontrafted Coun» 
tenance expreſſing. the Serenity of the 
Mind, whence it hath the Nane of 
Letitia, a broad and ſpreading Paſſion. 
It hath an Exultation and Egteſs of 
the Spirits, diſcovering a Kind of Loſe- 
neſs, of, Nature in har eue, where- 
by every Part of the whole Man is 
made quick and active, doing many 
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Reſolution, but out of an Inftin& and 
Power violently tranſporting the Mind, 
and violently drawing both it and the 
Body to a Neglect of themſelves, and 
to a ſtrong "Expreſſion of © gi 
a Paſſion, Nam gaudio Cogendi vis ineft, 


Joy hath its Co-action and Tyrann 


exerciſed on all the Parts of the Mi 

and Body; on That, by alienating from all 
other ObjeAs; on This, by driving it into 
Motions, which Reaſon left alone, with» 
out the Heat of Paſſion, would not ex- 


erciſe, Tnſomuch that ſome are reported 


in a ſudden Joy, by a too violent ſpring- 
ing out of the Spirits, and Alteration in 
the Body, to have fallen Dead. And 
this DiffGon of the Spirits ſhews the 
Haſte and Forwardneſs of Nature in ſtri- 
ying, as it were, to meet her Object, 
and to make Way and Paſſage from its 
Entrance into her, if, ſhe be not fully 


% 


all adverſe Humours- 
Ihe oppoſite Faſſion to this of De- 
light, is Grief and Sorrow, which is ei- 
ther ſenſitive, or intellectual. Senſi- 
tive, is that Anguiſh and Diſtreſs, 
Wherewith Nature groaneth under an 


poſſeſſed of it, and to expel and ſcatter 


inyincible Violation of the Body. A 


Paſſion, in this Senſe, little condu- 
eing to the Advancement of Na- 
ture; being always joined to ſome 1 8 
e e e mne eee ure 
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of the E tay W880 pleaſant theres 
os; "A 599 mean the miſplating, 
or "the .pth thuſt ks füſpendihg of it, is the 
A Corrupt 9 12 bf this Paffion; The 
| Ree” Wb gd le that it be preſent 
| = what is, Either by Memoty, an 
| <a "called "Repttitinct, of by 
l . c Sufpicion, which is Nane 
BD Miud; vr laſtly, by Senſe, which 


Cauſes of this Paſſion: are, What: 
bath the Power to diſturd. the 


1 call ** firſt 78 Delor marit4'. 
the-ſecohd is Dolot ren; and the third 
is Dolton [abbris, o JO „ons up 
For the firſt! cheng Noting axe pri 
perly and truly whrk Grief by the WII“ 
niſtey öf the Memory, when tha Ob= 
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(88) 
more ftrengthned- to ſtand under it 
For it is the Property of Cuſtom and 
Acquaintance, not only to facilitate 
Bvils, (to which purpoſe! Seneca" faith, 
Perdidiſti tot mala, ſi nondum miſers eſſe 
didiciſts) but, farther to work ſome 
Manner of Delight in Things at; firſt 
troubleſom — tedious; even ſo, 
that Contumacity and Perſeverance in 
Grief doth ſo alter the Nature of it, 
Di fat tandem infalicis Animi woluptas 
Dolor, ſaith Seneca. The; laſt Preſence 
of, Grief; was real, when ſome --pon- 
derous Evil, either of Affliction, or Sin 
doth bruiſe Man, even oftentimes in 
his tendereſt Part, his Soul and Con- 
ſcience. And in this I cannot find, 
conſidered merely in it ſelf, any Dig: 
nity ; yet in a relative Senſe, in Conf: 
deration of the Eads and Effects, which 
it produceth, it may have ſome ;.where- 
the principal good Effects are two, 
Fear and Suſpicion. Care or Sollici- 
touſneſs to avoid thoſe Evils, Whether 
active or paſſive, with which our 
Nature hath beęn ſtained or oppreſſed, 
and thence Experience hath taught 
them to hart, as che burnt Child, che 


Fire. J il 2 Bf 35.9 +1 410, 171 
The evil Rffects of Grief — 
the 


follow the Exceſs of it; and they ref 
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15 Reaſon, . the Will, and the Body. 
the Rea ſon, it diftraQts, works Ir- 
reſolution and, Weakneſs, drawing the 
main Streams of it to a dreadful Con- 
templation of its ow Miſery, rather 
than to a. fruitful. Diſcourſe how to 
avoid it; for as the Motions. of a 
wounded Body, ſo alſo the Diſcourſes of 
a wounded Mind, are ſaint, uncertain 
and tottering. Secondly, It works in 
the Will, Deſpair. For it being the 
Property of Grief to condenſate, and 
as it were, on all Sides, to beſiege the 
Mind, the more violent the bachon is, 
the more ↄbſcure are the Paſſages out 
of it; fo that the Mind is conſtrained, 
ving no Object but its, Pain, to re- 
ect upon, to fall into Deſpair, and a, 
ſearſul Contemplation of its own irre- 
coverable Eſtate, ſtanding ſtupified and 
aſtoniſhed. at its own; Miſery. And 
from hence proceeds another Effect; 
Fury, Hlaſphemy, Execration, as we: 
may ſee even in that Mirrqur of Pa- 
tience, Job bimſelf, And laftix, In the 
Body it worketh ſuch Obſtructions of 
the Spirits, as cauſe. Faintneſs,, Melan- 
choly, &c. This. Pafſion .of, Grief is 
diſtributed into many; other, Kinds; as. 
Grief of Sympathy, which 1s. Mercy. 


rief for. e 8 


1 
* 
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called Envy. Grief for-our own Want 
of the Good, which another hath; 
which is Emulation; of all which to 
1 would be too tedious. (Vid. 
Ariſtot. Rhet. lib. 2. C. 8, 9, 10, 11.) 
The next Rank and Series of  Paf- 
ſions are thoſe, which reſpect their Ob- 
jet as annexed unto ſome Degrees of 
Difficulty in the obtaining, and that 
is Hope; or the avoiding it, and that 
18 Fear. * By Hope 1 underftand An 
earneſt and ſtrogg Inclination "unto 
ſome great Good, apprehended ak, poſ- 
ſible to be obtained, though nor: with 
our oon Strength, nor without ſome 


# 4 


intervement Difficulties: * 
Concerning the Object or fundamen- 
tal Cauſe of Hope, it hath theſe three 
Conditions. 1. To be Future. 2. Pof- 
ble. 3. A difficult Good. Eirſt, Fi- 
tute; for Good is the Object of our 
Senſeß now, Hope is without Sight; 
but yet it will not hence follow, that 
the more à Man hath of the Preſence 
of the Object, the leſs he hath of 'rtis 
Hope thereof. For indeed tho Hops 
be quite aboliſhed' by tho compleat 
Preſence, yet it is increaſed ' by a par- 
rial Preſerice-of its Object. 1 as in 
maſſy Botlies, tho“ violent Motions be 
in the End Weakeſt, as being * 
; T rom 


from the strebgth * drove them, 


yer natural, are always ſwiſteſt towards 


the Centet, as nearer approaching un- 


to the Hlace that draws them. So in 


the Hopes of Man, tho“ violent and 
groundleſs, prove weaker and weaker, 
yet thoſe that are ſtayed, and natu- 
ral are ever more ſtrong' when th 


have procured a ger Meaſure of | 


Preſence and” Union their Object. 
eb Propius actedimus ad ſperm wends, 
impatientius caremus ; That Fruition, 
which + is joined with ſome Emptineſs 
and Defect, muſt needs Rrengrhen our 
— s as afming them with a double 
e of Ggodniefs, and of Uniformity. 
Pr. ir is the Nature of Good, to in- 
eteaſe the Senſe of the Remainders of 
Evil; ſo that though the Number of 
dur Defekts be leſſened by the Increaſe 
of our Perfection, yet the Burthen and 
Moleſtat ion df en is igcteaſed; and 
therefore the mote PoſſeBon' we 'hav 
of Good, the greater is dur Wearineſ 
of Evi and the more Nature feels her 
Delccts, the more ſhe deſires her Re- 
Neuration. Wo (48402 : 


Lehe dent Condition 5 rollibilley; 3 


though the Will ſometimes may be 
tiekled rene Impoſſibllities; yet no 


Hope can” I _ ObjeR © under 


that 


. 


({92)) 
that Apprehenſion, ſince Impoſſibility 
worketh two Paſſions moſt repugnant, 
to this, Hatred and Deſpair. By the 
Way, Note, What Deſpair is Regular. 
I mean that, which drives us out ef 
our ſelves, and ſtops the Paſſage for 
any preſumptuous Opinion of out own 
Sufficieney to break through. But 
that Deſpair, which out of à ground- 
leſs Incredulity to the Power, or Dit- 
fidence to the Goodneſs of a ſuperior 
Agent, (eſpecially in Things Divine) 
doth. both defile and ruin Nature; 
defiles it, in that it conceiveth baſely 
of God himſelf, in making our own 
Unworthineſs more Omnipotent, than 
his Power, and more hurtful, than he 
is Good; and ruins, in that the Mind 
is thereby driven to Flight, and damna- 
ble Contempt of all natural Means of 
Recovery, and breaking through the 
Streights of an oppreſſed Conſcience 
The laſt Condition, was Difficulty; 
in Reſpect of our Ability to perform it; 
And therefore Hope hath not only an 
Eye to Bonnm, hut to Auxilium too; 
no Man waits for that, which is ab- 
ſolutely in his own: Power to beſtow 
upon himſelf: For, Omni, Expectatio of 
ab extrinſeco; ſo that herein all thoſe 
Hopes are corrupt and fooliſh, which 
The > pf are 


[ 
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are grounded, either in Error concern- 
ing the Power, when we conceive that, 


which is impotent, of ſufficient Strength 


to advance our Nature, or compaſs our 
Projeas ; or concerning the Will of 
others, When being ignorant thereof, 
with a dead Hope, we preſume | upon 
their Help without Ground and War- 


rant for ſuch Confidence; whence 


ariſeth a ſluggiſh and careleſs Security, a 
Kind of Reſt and Quiet, ſuch as is that 


of-a_leepingordreaming Priſoner, which = 
is rather {Stupidity , and ;Senſclefsneſs, 


than any true Peace. True Peace comes 


from a living Hope, grounded upon 


ſome Certainty and 'Knowledge, and 
which muſt have theſe two Properties 
in them; Tranquility and Serenity: 
Otherwiſe it is but like the Reſt of Mare 
Mortaum, whoſe unmoveableneſs is not 
from Nature, but a Curſe.. 

The Cauſes of Hope follow. Where- 
of the ficit is our own Want and 
Weaknels put together; the one driving 
us to the Object, the other to the Means. 
For every created Subſtance; as it is by 
Nature indigent, ſo it is, by the ſame 
Nature, impotent likewiſe. But not- 
withſtanding this Cauſe, the Subject 


8 


now and then is driven into the quite 
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ber Aud thetefore 1 pto- 


003. o node wol 
7750 em Cuüſt 10 Eeprrienet and 
Know ledgep both in the Nature of the 
Dhitig//hoped for, and vf tothe © Means 
ending to the A train mali therebf. 
For — fn6ary that Igo. 
rante of ouÞown+Strenpels; 10 ers 
Oppoſitiom may in hot And 6 
work Preflumpeions of Scr 
Rhet. lib. empty Hope (wherefore 
2.512, ſerves young New, 
3. c. 8. Druids, by 
Heat, by» which theyrare made bold 
and opinlative) Even as on the other 
Side, Stienigttr t Under ſtandiag and 
Accutenelsp becauſe | he” ſees ſo far ines t 
the Objeft, 'works Difidence, Slowngſ; i: 
and Trteſdlution (as Fug; obſerves: AK, 
ſtotle fam ef old Men they are 
Plin.Epiſt. avoi die Net mv Ebel ty) Net if we mark 
bd. J, it, boch chef formet of wieſe proceed 
2. c. 13, from ſons Opinson of Knowledge, as 
the latter doth from the Conceit of Ig. 
noranck. 1 For there Ariſtötle faith, 
— win 8 Qa y 
tee Saperioris; ; 
| wile de ? And bel — . 
that have attained to ſom Pitch 
of Knowledge, and are withab ſenhble 
of their own natural Impotency; * 
e 


and an 


orte 6b- 
and Drüntren to be 


eager Minds o 


taſdn of that ad ventitious 


of the A 857 ſtance, which et⸗ 
& oneouſly and ignorantly the conceive 
to be between themſelves and the En 
wo 11 — 4 themſelves as, Weak 
pes 2p * imagine, wi] Ne 
Aft fires: And indeed genera 
de mote active And quick,our Liſe, hy 
fore — ar it 18 of all. 1 8 Qua. 
vie . ſes and Defects thereof. 
io propels, Knowledge and Ex- 
bene the. true "Cane. of Hope oo 
Now-rhis Experience may be ſuch, as 
her we. gut ſelves have had, or: ſuch 
we have. obſerved other Men to 
ave. 19255 hy te; . Nothios coulc 
aſſure the Hopes of David of a go 
in Wi Goliah Conflict, We the 
five Affiſtance, which he formerly 
ainft a Lyon and a Beat. Fai 
f ope can 1 uſe of double Eyes, 
Y look 28000 Ways at Once, both back- 
lark 0 with 'the Eye of" Memory upon 


leed ſt, and 7 wirh the 
| Ta 1 e 1 woe ourage Ae 
Ig. Pond Ehcounte! The fecond is the 


applying of other Mens Examples and 
MY ceſſes to our preſe e Adyantage, 
For ſince. the N of Bel M Men, is 
2 Blocks, and we $4 to tread 
i one 1 chers Steps, idents Th 
7 ng, the füme ptecedency to Res, 
229710 | which 
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fluggiſh and unneceſſary Deſpair. It i 
true indeed God hath bleſſed ſome Men 
with a greater Excellency of Gifts than 
others, yet we are not to think that 
ever any was made (as of Cato Se- 
nior) in convitium humani generis. Thi 
being one End of Nature in framing 
Men of eminent Virtues, not only that 
we might wonder, but believe and 
know, that the ſame Things, which 
for their Greatneſs are the becks of 
Admiration, may. as well, for their 
Poſlibility , © be the Object of out 


he third Cauſe of Hope may be 
our own Goodneſs and Pacific P Na- 
ture, whereby. we finding a Readineſ x 
in our ſelves to further the. Purſuits off all 
another Man, may expect the like from] In 


Frege err. . 


ou Hape, collects in young Men an-Eaſi- 


chat is, Creduliry, in relying on thoſe, 


Jof che, firſt is, to free the Mind from 


if all which ariſe out of the Floating and 


Js Dram of Na and therefore al- 
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others. For it is obſerved by Ariſto= Rbet. liv; 
tle; of young Men, ſu ipſorum innocen- 2.0. 12. 
tia eateros metiuntur. They therefore, 
which are ſoft, and facile to yield, are 
likewiſe to believe, and dare truſt: thoſe, 
whom they are willing to pleaſure. 
And indeed, that is the Rule of Na- 
ture, Which makes a Man's Self the 
Pattern of what ſoeverl it hath made 
his Neighbour the Object. 
The laſt Cauſe proceedeth hence, and 


Promiſes which ate made fos the Fur- 
therance thereof. And in theſe two 
laſt Cauſes, the chief Corruption is not, co 
let our Judgments come between them 
and our Hopes, otherwiſe, (if what 
Tacitus ſpeaks in another Senſe) Fin- 
gant creduntq; If Facility feign Aſſiſtan- 
ces, aud our Credulity rely. upon them, 
then will the Iſſue be that of Ixipn?s: 
Hope, a Cloud for Juno. And there- 
fore Ariſtotlee out of an Eaſineſs to 


dels to be deceived: tk. 
0 The Effects of Hope follow. Where 


all Anxieties, Suſpenſions and Demurrs, 
Ioftability of the Mind, which inde 


together 


| — 


together incompatible with the oppoſite 


Paſſion: And herein Hope is well 


Diſtaſte, which ariſeth out of Weak- 
_ which Weakneſs: produceth; is a fickle 


N or h rather, whi 


called an Anchor; for tho Pris be 
5 one Ho on joined with Certainty, 
the reſt having in them forme 
— for Fear, os Caution, this ſhould 
be only a Fear of Covetouſneſs, not of 
Diffidence. Becauſe where there is a 
Diſtruſti in the Means, there is, for the 
moſt Part, Weakneſs in the Action; 
and therefore Ariftore- hath put Hope 
and Confidence together; Rur d | 
7 Seppaxiey 352 A good Hope is ever 
ounded on Faith, and always worketh 
'Mcafure of en in the ere 
unto ita. 
A ſecond. fest 1 to work ſome 
Kinds of Biſtaſte and Wearineſs in out 
preſent Condition. Nowy there is one 


neſe, and! another out of Want: That 


and inconſtant Motion of the Mind; 
whereby it always deſireth an Alteration 
of Eſtate, which is wrought, either! thro! 
Emparience- to undergo: any Manner of 
Oppoſition--in our Proceedings, whence 
the Mind, upon the: fir * Difficul- 
ty, is frighted: from: its rr 4 
out of 4 ſirange Sharpneſs- of A 


.. err — 


. 
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ables 
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ahles the Mind co. diſcover Iaſi ufliciency 
in that, wherein it deſireth to receive 
Content, or out of Curioſity and Search, 
when we ſuppoſe that thoſe Things, 
which cannot in their Nature, may at 
leaſt in their Variety and Number yield 


ſome Content; and, as united Sands, 


bring Weight and Satisfaction with 
them. But all this Diſtaſte, which 
ſpringeth from our Impotency, is not 
the Effect of Hope, but that which is 
rounded on our Emptineſs and Wants: 
a [Lapis 
The third Effect; An earneſt Con- 
tention in the Perſuit of that Good, 


which ſhould fill up our-Defefts : And Rom. 10. 


hence you may obſerve, that there is 7 


-:- 


Gemitus 


not any Paſſion, which- doth 10 much Creaturz, 


imploy, or ſo little violate Reafon, as 
this. of Hope doth; It being an excit- 
ing Paſſion, and moving every Agent 
to his proper and ER. 
for the gaining its Perfection, which 
the Mind ſo earneſtly breaths after, and 
the Want whereof doth wock ſuch 
Wearineſꝭ in it. 
Ihe laſt; A contented Repoſe and 
Patience; and this Patience is three 
fold : A Patience for the Diſtance, and 
a: Fatience for the Difficulties in our der 
ared Good. Haſty e eee, 


| 
l 


nr mot 
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an Obligation and Neceſſity to under- 
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as improper in their Nature, as" they 


are commonly vain and empty in their 
Sueceſs. Kr 


The oppoſite Paſſion is Fear; which 


is a ſerious Averſation from ſome” in- 


clining and approaching Evil, appre- 
hended as burthenſom to our Nature, 
and not eaſily reſiſtable by our Srength. 
It is an humbling and debaſing Paf- 
fion, which always implies ſome Man- 
ner of Servitude and Subjection, in 
whom it reſideth: And therefore, the 
fundamental Cauſe of it may be our 
Weakneſs and Subjection, whereof the 
one implies a Diſability in us, the other 


go an Evil. So that Fear is a naked 
and diſobedient Paſſion. For as Naked- 
neſs hath three evil Properties in it, 
viz. to diſable for Defence, to expoſe 
to Iajuty, and, from both thoſe, to 


Work Shame in us, by the Conſciouf: 


neſs of our own dejected Eſtate; ſo 
like wiſe Fear hath thoſe t-ũo Roots 
(not Effects properly)-ro'make'us'impo- 
tent and obnoxious; and iffèm both, 
it infers/that Shame, which cannot bur 
—.— the Apprehenſon of a double 

neſs. For althoꝰ Seneca ſalth, that 
Rubor eſt Virtutis Color, and therefore 
* ere cher of — — 
"6a da k- 
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Weakneſs; yet it is rather à Symptom 
of a Mind virtuouſly diſpoſed, in de- 
claring the quick Apptehenſion of 
its Lapſes and Defects, than any ne- 
ceſſary Adjunct to Virtue it ſelf; it 
proceeding not from the Confidence 
and Strength, but from the Conſciouſ- 
neſs and Infirmity of Virtue, which 
hath this proper Effect to make the 
Mind more ſharp Sighted and appre- 
henſive of other Stains. So then, the 
Roots of this Paſſion, are Weakneſs and 
Subjection both together, and not other - 
wiſe. And therefore we fee fundry 
Times, Strength ſhakes off the Yoke of 
Obedience, and inſtead of Homage, 
pays Violence and Rebellion; as we 
ſee not only in that civil Government 
of Men, but alſo in that natural Go- 
vernment of Creatures by Man, to 
whom by the Law of the Creation they 
were all made Subject; yet the Strength 
of many of them hath taught them 
to forget their original Bondage, and 
inſtead of fearing, to terrifie Man, their 
Lord. And whenever we tame an 
of them; this is not ſo much the Work 
of Supremacy, as of our Reafon ; and 
we are betiolding therein to/the work- 
ing of our Wir, and! not to the Pre- 
rogative of our Nature And thus as 
nl We 
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ing of others. There are ſome Meg, 
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e {ce Streng ſo likewiſe. Immuni 
1 — Weakaoeſs takes ce 
Neat. be Whence we ſee good Men dare 
even defie. Death, and 150 and tram- 
mou on the Grave, which they are os 

to enter; CRETE 

r their Weakneſs they are = 
delivered from the Mouth of Death, 
yet they are from its Teeth, and 
Sting; tho? not from the Earth of the 
Grave, yet from the Hell of the Grave; 
tho” not from Sin, yer from the Male. 
diction and Strength of Sin, the Law. 
Dur Adverſary muſt be ſtrong, as well 
our ſelves weak, if he 0 * 
Fear. 10 

The Comnatian then of this Paſſion 
in Relation to theſe Cauſes, is that which 
axiſeth, either out of an Ergor- of Hu- 
mility in underſtanding our ſelves, or 
of Judgment and Suſpicion in miſtak- 
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who, (as, the Orator ſpeaks, of deſpair- 
125 Mun, De Virtbus ſuis peſſime meren 
who are unthankful unto Nature, 
= deſerve that Weakneſs, which they 
vajuſtly.complain of. The Sight, of 
theſe Mens Judgments is aot- unlike 
that of perſpective Glaſſes, the two 
2 whereof, have a double Repre- 


ntation; the one fuller and nearer 
2 than 


| 103 | 
than it truly ſhould de; the other 
ſmaller, and at a fai greater Diſta ce 

So. they look upon themſel ves with a 
diſtruſting and deſpetate Judgment; 

which repreſents: every Thing: remote 

and impotent; on orhers; with am 
over- reaching Judgment, whicty ropfe- 

ſears all Perfettion rwo-perfet. © | 

The more caſual Czuſes are Hirſt⸗ 

The Suddeneſs of an Evil, when ie 
ſeizeth upon us, as it were in the Dark, 

and uncoveted; for all Darkness, as 
well in Events, as Times is dange- 

rous, and comfortleſs; afl. Unae quan- 

tance then of it muſt work Amazement, 

whilſt ForeGphc either Worketh BOdhefs 

to encounter it, or Patience to underge 

it. Amnbiguatum Rerum ſtiens, eogue in- Tacit. An- 


ry as the ſame Man ſpexRert; val. lib. 1. 
Opportunt menis Comet ibus, ſo alſo Gy aan. 
r tun magnis Timoribus Trum ſitus Nermm: 

All Innovation in the moral, as“ * 

as im tlie politick, is dangerous, an 
therefore ſearful. For as it is in the 
Wars of Men) ſo- like wiſe in the Evils, 
thoſs ate more dangerous and terrible, 
which» are by Way of Invaſion, than 

thoſe which are by Way of Battle. 
Inadiint Vrbem Somus Vinoque - ſeput- 
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But 
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But here 


. 


obſerve, that there is one 
Evil that ſets upon us, cum. Furto, 
another that ſets upon us, cam Pampa, 
which, like Thunder, hurts not only 
with its Danger, but with its Noiſe, 
and preſents unto our Eyes, as it were 
the compleat Furniture and Variety of 
all the Inſtruments of Terror. And 
hoth f theſe being in their Extremity, 
are alike evil, and Occaſions of a 
deadly Fear. 91377 11 es 1,20 (09502853: 

Another ,Gayſe is the Nearneſs of 
Evil; for as it is with the Objects of 
Senſe in a; Diſtance; of Space, ſo is it 
with the Objects of Paſſion in the Di- 
Rance of a coming Bvil. A Rembtion in 
either, the leſs it is, ſthe greater;it- ma kes 


the Object. preſent; and by Conſe⸗ 
|  "_ therweaker is the Impreſſion 


eſrom upon the Faculty; and the 


Reaſon is, becauſe: no Evil hurts us by 


ſimple Apprehenſion of its Nature, 
bas its Union with us, and P ropin- 
quity.is a Degreeof Ua. 

Another Cauſe is, the Newneſs. of 
Evil, when neither the Mind it ſell 
hath had precedent. Encounter { Mag ni- 
tadinem rerum Conſuetudo | ſubdacit) 
whereby to judge of its own Strength, 
nor any Example of ſome proſperous 
Reſiſtance heretofore,; and the Reaſon 
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is, becauſe all Admiration is, in ſome 
Sort, a Kind of Fear; it being the Pro- 
perty of Man, not only to ſeat that 
| which is againſt, but that alſo which 
is above our, Nature, and. that, not 
only with a Suppoſition of Power and 


ere Regency, but with a Suppoſition of Excel- 
— lency and Victory, hen the Faculty finds 


. the O ea too ſtro 5 and dif] ODOT - 
Ky, l eee | And x ct? 0, 
any Evil ſhall at once burthen our 
- Nature, and by its Novity . poſe our 
of Underſtanding, it. cannot but make our 
ol Fears the ſtronger, by how much Ig- 
norance hath made our Reaſon 'wea- 
DI-F ker. Now the Corruption is, when 
(as Ariſtotle ſays of Anger, that it 
ales runs away from Reaſon with an half 
Meflage) the Object ſhall be pluck'd 
lon away from the Underſtanding. with 
an half Judgment, with that broken 
| Knowledge of Wonder, rather than 
ure, with a fericus Conſideration of what 
pin: Reference it beareth to, or Damage 
it is likely to bring upon our Na- 
6. ol ture. 0 8 3 
(ell Another Cauſe may be Conſcience 
689- of Evil. For Wickedneſs, when it is 
acit) condemn'd of its own Witneſs, is ex- 
ceedingly timorous, and being prefs'd 
erous with - Conſcience always forecaſteth 
terrible Things. * that every Ki 
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ate preſent add ovet-eftecring them 
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Jl Again, It is the Property of Fear | 


to make us to reflect upon our own. 
Weakneſs. The tranſient and reflective 
Acts of — Underſtanding repreſent 
one the other, that whilſt that, where». 
by we look upon others is ſtronger; this, 
whereby we look on our ſelves, is 
weaker. And this is here true, that 
the more we ſee of Danger from with - 
out, the leſs we have of inward Strength 
for ReGſtance, I 

A third ill Effect may be, a Weak- 
ning both of the Faculties of the Mind, 
and of the Spirits in the Body, where» 
by the one is made unkit, for Search or 
Counſil, the other for Service or Exe- 
cution. Not as if all the regular Mo- 
tions of inferior Powers, did not ſerve 
to ſharpen the Counſils and Projects 


of the higher, but it is to be under- 
\ . ſtood of all Invaſion, only, and Tyran- 
Eee ny And then, | as in the States of Poli- 


tick, ſo in Moral, and Selt Common- 
wealchs, there are three Ways to infer 
Weakneſs: One is Foreign Incurſion, 
and that is done by the Confuſion 
and unſerviceable Mixture of Paſſion 
and Reaſon; Another is, Civil Diſſen- 
tion; and that is the Tumult and 
Diſorder of the Spirits, by this Moti- 
on. And the laſt is, an Emptineſs 
and Dereliction in the Parts; and that 
is 


* 
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is here effected by the retiring of the 
Spirits into the capital City of the 
Heart, whereby the outward Parts 


are left weakened and unguarded ;. 


which tho? it be a ſtrengthening of the 
better Part, is yet a Weakneſs of the 
major Part of Man. J 
The laſt Effect is uſeful, and that is, 
Care, Wiſdom and Caution, in Uſe of 
the Means ſor our Preſervation. For 
as, in the Scripture, Timor Domini, a 


. 
. * 


Fear that is grounded on the Word of Arifer. 
God; ſo in Morality a Timor ground: id. 5. 68. 


ed on the Word of Reaſon, is Fon: 
Sapientie, and Radix Vita, as Security 
is the only Root both of Negligence 
and Folly, Tacitus obſeryes upon one 
of the wiſeſt Policies that ever Tibe⸗ 
rius did practice (chat his writing to 
the Legions abroad, tanguam adepto 
principatu, when at home he'us'd analy 
Modeſty and Refuſals) that it was 
done, ex Formidine; ſo wiſe a Coun- 
filler was his Paſſion to him. | 
The next Paſſion, and, laſt,” is An- 
ger. I will not now ſever this Paſſion, 
as Ariſtotle doth, in its ſeveral . De- 
grees, Viz... a ſharp Anger; a bitter 
Anger; and an hard and knotty An- 
ger. Nor, with St. Paul, as only differ- 
ing in Degree, or in Order to the Con- 
20k, Rirution 
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Hither alſo we may refer thoſe locked 
and. cloſe Men, who even to their 
Friends are ſo reſerved, as if none were 
worthy, to whofe Judgments or Truſt 
they might commit themſelves, and as 
if they put more Confidence in a Paper, 
than in a Friend. parody ns 
The ſecond Contempt adds to this, 
as being, not a ſlighting, a privative 
only, but a poſitive Injury, and an Af- 
fault of our Power; not an Opinion 
onÞ but an Oppreſſion of our Weakneſs, 
A Courſe more likely to incenſe Nature, 

by how much the more, Oppoſition is 
more ſenſible in Motion, than in Reſt. 
Methinks theſe two former Contempts, 
are like a Bank, and a Bridge, or Lock, to 
the Water ; whereof the formerdoth only 
confine the Water, and not oppoſe it, 
as not hindering its Motion natural ; 
(and to this we compare that Contempt 
of Diſeſteem) wherein we ſee not any 

manifeſt Tumults, but * a ſecret 
Swelling and Riſing of the 


* 


Water, 
which breaks not out into Outrage and 
Violence; but the later reſiſting the 
natural Courſe of the Stream in the 
Precipitancy of its own Channel, makes 
it ſometimes, not only over-ſwell all the 
_ Sides, and ſo break through both Banks 

and Bridge; but in the mean 2 
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works in it great Tumult and Noile; 
Spumens & fervens, & ab Obice ſevior 
ibit; and to this I compare the la- 
ter hindring of our Counſils and 
Agios. 

But the laſt is the greateſt, as not 
oaly diſhonouring à Man in private 
and reſer ved Opinion, but in the Eyes 
and, Ears, of the World, not only by 
making him odious in his Life, hut alſo 
in his Memory, and preſerving the Rot- 
tenneſs (if I may ſo ſpeak) of his Name, 
beyond the Rottenneſs of his Grave: 
And for this Reaſon, we can not but be 
ſo much the more incenſed, by how 
much Perpetuity aceumulates, either to 
Weakneſs or Perfection. | 

Other more accidental Cayſes thera 

are, whereof ſome may be conſidered 
ex parte MO, gehers, ex n in- 
ferentis, |. 
_ Touching the Patient, there are three 
Qualifications, Which can make him 
more .inclinable to Anger upon Suppoſ⸗ 
tion of the Fundament.. 

The firſt is his Excellency, Whether 
inward, of Nature or accidental of 
Fortune. For. hereby Men are made 
jealous, of their Credit, and Impatient 
of Ahuſe, as well » perceiving, that. all 
jug infors ſome Impotgney in the 

418372 Q Patieat, 
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Patient, and of Excellency, at leaſt con- 
certed, in the Agent, as Ariſtotle ſays, 
brerlx e vioſſn u geg, which cannot 
ſtand with rhe Height and Diſtance of 
him that is oppreſſed, even by his Su- 
periors, much leſs his Equals, nor with 


his own good Opinion of himſelf; Manet 


alta mente repoſtum Judiriam Paridis, 
&c. It u rought a deep Indignation in 
the Mind ot Wiſdom and Power to 
fee a Wanton judgment give Beauty 
the Precedency in their Emulation. 
The ſecond is the Subject's Weakneſs, 
when the Mind finds it felf moſt of all 
aſſaulted in thoſe Things, wherein it 
is moſt deficient, which Ariſtotle hath 


obſerved, when he tells us, that fick 


ſubje& to this Paſſion. It being as 
great a Pain, and greater Contempt, 


to rub and provoke an old Wound, 


than to make a new. And this Injury 
Which is exerciſed upon open and naked 
Creatures is more intollerable than the 
other: That proceeding only from Strife 
and Emulation, but This, from Inſulta- 
tion and Pride: The one, a Dis- eſteem 


and Opinion only; the other à Con- 
tumeiy and Exprobatien. The one is 4 


Cooflit of judgments, the other of 
Paſſions, and therefore likely to be the 
3127 — greater 
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greater. Again, thoſe Men of whom 
Ariſtotle ſpeaks, are moſt tender to feel 
an Injury, moſt ſuſpicious to fear it, 
moſt interpreting to over-judge. ir. 
Laſtly, to give a Reaſon of both thoſe 
former Cauſes together, it is a fruſtrat- 
ing of their ExpeQation, whilſt Men 
of” Worth and Excellency expect rather 
Approbation and Imitation, . than Con- 
tempt ; and Men weak and defective, 
expect Compaſſion to cover, and not 
Pride to mock, and fo double their 
Wounds; and both of theſe are, in 
ſome Sort, Debts of Nature; it being 
the Law of Reaſon, to honour Merit, 


as it is the Law of Mercy, to cover 


Nakedneſs, And we.may well conceive 
Aoget will be ſtrong, when it thinks 
it ſelf lawful. 

The laſt Quality of the Subject is, 
his ſuſpicious, apprehenſive and inter- 
preting Fancy, ready to pick out In- 
jury there, where it can not be found: 


And therefore Seneca ſpeaks wiſely , 


Non vis eſſe iracunius? ne ſis curioſus. 


It is commonly ſeen in Matters of Cen- 


ſure and Suſpicion, that the more, Sight 
and Reaſon goes out, the lefs abideth 
within, Nor is it hard ſor a Man pol- 
ſeſſed with this Opinion, that he is the 
common Subject of other Mens Con- 

| Q ” , tempt, 
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1 
tempt, to find our either in the De- 
ſect of Nature, &c. ſome juſt Occaſion 
of Exception, which yet being farther 


9 # 


proved, will be rather Strangeneſs than 
Ia. And this is generally 4 Cor- 
ruption of this Paſſion. miret 


In Reſpect of the Agent, one is, his 
Baſeneſs, which works a double Cauſe 
of Anger; one, for an Injury of Omit- 
ſon, in neglecting Superiors ; another, 


for a poſitive Injury, for the Evils of- 
fered them. GN Another Quality 


in the Agent, is, his Impudence in 
Words, or in Carriage; for all Impu- 


dence carries with it Stiffneſs and Con- 


tentions, and Boldneſs, all which. are 


"Tncitements to this Paſſion, For as 
Shame, being a Degree of Fear, worketh 


an Acknowledgment of aur own Weak.- 
neſs, and, by Conſequence, Lenity and 
Mercy; ſo Impudence, in all Things 


contrary thereunto muſt likewiſe pro- 


duce a contrary Effect. Again, thoſe 


"Things, which we do impudently, we 


do willingly : Now nothing does more ag- 


* 


th the Wrong, than that it proceeds 
rom the Will of Man, and of Reaſon, 


' becauſe Man's Power is in his Will; 


and Paſſions are therefore more ny 


born withal, becauſe they work u 


grounded, and are our Imperfections, 
% „„ „ 1 # * 1 » \ 5 4 8 * d fl 
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['thereunto,” whilſt other 


SH 
not our Power. Ag ain, to lever 
ſpontaneous Action, t ere are Tequir 


Antecedent, Deliberarion,” A l 
on, and Aflent; en quently, => 


ſolution, * Perſeveran and Con 


all Which take away Whatever is 190 
quireck td. Lenity 148 Contefſion” 89 


Repentance; And Karla add more unt. 
to the Injury ; as Aion exer 25 
the Whole Kant: 5 mplyi per 
fect Conſent, and 99 1 ot bf ves 
ns, as. they 
proceed from more Hcy rd in out N 
ſo they produce” 2 in other "Men. 
Another Thich in! the Agent, 1s, his 
near Relation, whether natural, or mo- 
ral, by Blood, or Friendſhip. "And the 
Reaſon” is, becauſe out Expectation 15 
diſappointed; for in Union we did ex- 
pect Sympathy, and not Diſcorfd!. Se- 
condly, Anger is a Kind of Divulſion of 
Things before joined. There therefote, 
where is the greateſt Union, muft'necds 
be the ſtrongeſt and the moſt violent 
Separation; As in the Body, the. Divu]- 
ſion of the Soul is more horrible, than of 
an Arm, or ſome other Member. 
Another Cauſe is a too great-Free- 
dom and indiſcreet Uſe of Speech, 


— 


eſpecially if it be Rebuke. Anger is 


by Nothing more nontiſh'd, than by 
much 
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much Speaking; tho' not in the Party 
ſpeaking ; becauſe Speech is to Anger, || 
as Fear to Grief, a ſpending and vent- | 
ing of it. Laſtly, another Cauſe is, 
Contention and Difference, whether it 
be in Opinions, or Inelinations; be- a 
cauſe it is always joined with an Un-! 
dervaluing of other Mens Choice, | © 
which on the one Side, or the other, || © 
if it be not ſeaſoned with Sohriety || © 
and Moderation, will ſeem rather an 
Humour of Oppoſition, than. Zeal to 

the Truth, wherewith many Men arc f 
ſo far poſſeſſed, that one. muſt hardly f. 
dare to ſpeak the Truth in their Com- ®! 
pany, leſt they endanger it, and make P* 
themſelves ſeem Heretical: So ſtrongly 
do they delight in changing any Thing, 
tho' not in Melius, yet in Aliud. Like 

Chryſippus in Laertius, who uſed to ſe 
boaſt that he wanted Opinions; but 


' thoſe once gotten, he never wanted 
2 and Sophiſms to defend 
them 


To conclude the Cauſes, we wil Di 
ſhew it regularly in theſe Conditions, th 
Eirſt, that it ſtill obſerve Proportion Fa 
and Conformity to the Rules of Love, u 
otherwiſe it is not Ira in Delictum, but hit 
Ira in Fratrem. Secondly, That it keep 
Proportion unto a true and whole Judg 

ment 


his Face into a Torment, punifhing 
himfelf as - much with the Diſgrace as 
his Adverſary 
Uplineſs ; yet neither can I like that 
ſeetet and unrevealed Anger, that Po- 


SO 
ment, leſt it be unadviſed. It muſt 
be true that is there and ſettled, both 
in Act of Intet pretation, (and that 
reacheth to the Injury) and in the Act of 
Direction, (and that reacheth to the 
Paſſion). It muſt be whole both in 
due weighing the Intenſion and Re- 
miſſion of our Injury, not from the 
Nature of the Ad, but from ſome Qua- 
lifications adjoined thereunto; and alſo 
in fully determining of the Act of Pal- 
fion, not only inferring, Quod fir, law- 
ful, but quid ft, in the Manner of it 
alſo. And this I take to be the pro- 
per Way of governing this Paſhon. 
But now I proceed to ſome Effeds of 
Anger: They are ſuch as are wrought 
in our ſelves or others: Thoſe in our 


ſelves are outward in the Body, or in- 
ward, on Reaſon. Thoſe on the Body 


are, Clamour, Inflamations, Fire in the 


Eyes, Paleneſs, r. Which I do not al- 
together miſlike, as teſtifying our juſt 


Difpleaſure at an Offence received: For, 
though I would not have a Man, in his 
Paſſion ſuffer Metamorphoſis, and turn 


with the Terror of his 


litick 
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tick and ftomerh Anger, which cloſely 
ſhrowds'it ſelf under a elear Counte- 


nance, which being unnatural to this! 
Etkic. lib. Paſſion (it being ies Property, Nos in- 
+ © 3 diari, ſed palam agere) will quickly 1 
degenerate into Malice and Rancor. f 
The inward Effect of this Paſſion is, Ic 

to incite Rea ſon to judge of the Wrong, Ir 

and Means of Revenge, which is then e 
corrupt, When done by Prepoſſeſſion, I I 
Tranſperting, C. Which is to make it 

Rea ſon à Farty, and not a judge. In it 
which ill Office, there is not any Paſ- ti 

ſion more fruitful than Anger, both by 
Reaſon of its Suddenneſs and its Vio- 41 
lence. Se CI). DIJYOTW 4 N To G 

Ihe laſt Effect of Anger is Expedi- P. 


tion, and Dexterity, in executing the ¶ ca 

Means of our Satisfaction: But here is pc 

to be àvoided one main Corruption. th 

1. Precipitancy, or Impatience of De- If as 

lay, or Attendange on the  Determina- | in 

tion- of right Rea ſon: In which Rela- I fi 

Echic. tion, Ariſtotle compares it to an haſty I fit 

lib. 7. Servant, that rugs; away with half his N cer 
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Ihe Effects of, this Paſſion corrupt- Nin 

ing others, whether it be a mutual J Lig 

1 FProvoking to Faction, or an Amend- Fas | 

„ ment of ;chem,-.: becauſe they are im- lia 
pertinent to the | Dignity and Cor- 
"tj | ruption 
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tuption of this Paſſion, I let them 
pals. 
nitics of Man's Soul, which are proper 
to it, in a more independent Conſide- 
ration ; and it may be gathered, either 
from the Conſideration of the Whole, 
or the Parts thereof. The, Whole hath 
many Dignities, and rare Excellencies 
comprized in it, under this Name of 
Divinity, which may be diſcovered 
in a twofold Reſpect; in Reſpe& of 
its Original, and in Relation to its Na+ 
ture, 8 4 
"I call its Original, Divine, not by 
any Transfuſion of its Subſtance: from 
God, as if it were ſome Portion, or 
Practice of his Nature; but only be- 
cauſe he concurs more immediately, 
owerfully, and totally in the framing 
thereof, than of any Form, or Nature; 
as infuſing it into the Body, and creat- 
ing it by his Power, without any Aſ- 
ance of the Parents, ſave only to 
fit and prepare the. Body for its Re- 

erer | 
Concerning the Dignity of the Soul 
in its Nature and Eſſence, the very 
Light of Reaſon hath reached thus far, 
is to confeſs that the Soul of Man is, 
in ſome fort, a Spark or Beam of the 
_— Brightneſs 


And now let us proceed to the Dig-Tritiets 
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(my 
Brightneſs of a Deity And it is war- 
ranted by an Oracle more infallible, 
that it was breathed,into him by God 


.himfelf, and was made Secundum Ima- 


ginem & Similitudinem Dei; and ſo truly 
and lively, that it is more notable in 
him, than in the whole World beſides. 
Other Things are only tanquam Opifi- 
cium, wherein is repreſented the Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Power of God; but Man, in 
his original Purity, beſides that Was 
tanquam Cera, wherein was impreſſed 
by that divine Spirit, a ſpiritual Reſem- 
blance of its own Goodneſs and San- 
Qity, beſides other Attributes. For, 
though there are ſome in them not 
only uncommunicated, but abſolutely 
inimitable and unfhadowable by any 
Excellency in Man's Soul, as Immen- 
fity, Infiniteneſs, Omnipotence, Omni- 
ſcience, &c. yet I underitand that what- 


ſoever eminent Perfections the Power 


and Bounty of God conferred upon 
Man's Soul, are all of them ſo many 
Shadows and faint Repreſentations of 

his Perfections. 1 | 
The Properties then, wherein the 
Image conſiſts, are three; and the firſt 
is Spirituality ; and this may be proved, 
Firſt, From its Manner of Workiog, 
which is immaterial, by conſidering 2 
jects 


in that Manner of Working, which ir 


funt Objects, non Inſtruments Operationis. 


Matter, there is Compoſition. I ex- 


Chg 
jects as univerſal, and purified from 
the Groſſneſs of Matter. Secondly, 
From its Independance on the Body, 


uſeth only by Way of Deliverance and 
Conveyance, not of Aſſiſtance to eli- 
cite an immediate Act. Phantaſmats 


As Light doth not at all concur to the 

Act of Seeing, which ſoly flows from 

the vital Power; but only ſerves as an 
extrinſical Aſſiſtant. Another Reaſon 
may be the Difference between mate- 

rial and and immaterial Powers; be- 
cauſe bodily Faculties are offended with 

the too great Excellency of the Object: 

But the Underſtanding is Comforted 
with the higheſt Contemplations. And 
again, Haber Animius Argumentum ſus 
Divinitatis (ſaith Seneca) quod illum 
Divina delectant. = 

Ihe Second is, Simplicity, which fol- Ariſtot. 
lows the Form, For where there 1 f. 6.6 


clude not, from the Soul, all Manner of 

Compoſition; tor it is proper only to 

God to be abſolurely and perfectly 

Simple; but I exclude all effential Com- 
fition, on | 

' The Third follows from theſe; and 

that is, that it is immortal; Inter itus 


0 R 2 eſt 
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eſt Secretio, & c. Now then, where there 
is no Union, there is no Separation, and 
by Conſequence, no Death. Again, 


Hooker Nulla Gens adeo extra Leges eſt projetta, 


hk ?- ut non aliquos Deos credat, (ſaith Seneca) 


199. Du Which cannot but be raiſed out of a 
Fleſis ſecret Hope, that either in this Life, 


c. 15, 


Veriar Or another, their Piety ſhould be re- 


Relig. warded. Again, from the Nature of 


the Object, We may eaſily rife to know 
the Nature, both of the Faculty, and 
of the Eſſence. Where therefore, no 
mortal Object bears full Convenience, 
nor is able to ſatiate and quiet the 
Faculty there, and the Eſſence, 
whence it flows, are both immortal. The 
ſenſitive Parts find full Satisfaction in 
this Liſe; only the Rea ſonable, the Un- 
derſtanding, and Will, can never be 
repleniſhed in their Mortality. Every 
Man is an Alexander, tho* not in Con · 
queſts, yet in Empires. This World is 
too ſtrait and empty; only the Sight 
and Poſſeſſion of God can ſatiate our 
Underſtandings and Wills; bath which 
aim ad Summum; That ad: ſummam Cau- 
ſam; to the firſt of Truths; this ad 
ſummum Bonum, to the laſt of Ends, 
And therefore he, which is firſt and 
laſt, can fatisfie theſe two ſearching an 
unquiet Faculties. All our Knowledge 
&'% f | | we 
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we heap: up here, ſerves only as a 
Mirrour to view/our-Ignorance in; and 
we have only Light enough to diſco- 
ver that we are in the Dark. Floc eſt 
od pallas? Or do we toil and ſwear 
or that, which we ſooner forſake than 
find? Is it natural for the Gaining of 
Knowledge to haſten unto That, where- 
by we loſe, both that and our. ſelves? 
And labour for a Purchaſe, which like 
Lightning is at once begun and ended; 
ea, ſooner loſt than gotten. Certain- 
y were not Man conſcious of his own 
Immortality; i could he have a ſtrong 
and evident Perſwaſion of his final 
Corruption (or Annihilation) there 
could be -no «ſtronger Inducement to 
Sottiſhneſs, Riot, and all other ſenſual 
and unbridled Practices. bh 
Other Reaſons, vid. Ariſtotle. And 


others are taken from. the Cauſes of Arite:. 3. 
Corruption, which is wrought either“ Anima 


by Contraries, Defect of the Cauſe, 
or Defect of the Subject: None where- 
of can be «verified of the Soul. 

Other- Attributes: there are more ac- 
cidental to God, to which it beareth 
a Reſemblance, (though a dark One.) 
And the firſt of them is his Power. 
For theſe two great Parts of his 
Workmanſhip, his Creation and Re- 
e . demption, 


( t26 ) 


demption, are | Incommunicates appro- || 
priated unto ' Him. Yet in many o- 
ther Proceedings of God's Works, there || 
is ſome Analogy in the Works of Men. 
For, Firſt, in the making and fwaying 
of che World, there was Nothing pro- 
perly created but the Chaos, and out 
ol the Obedience thereof, the Power 
did educe and extract thoſe Forms of 
Heaven and Earth: So' Man alſo in 
bis Works of Art doth ex Potevtis obe- 
arentiali, of any propoſed: Maſſe, pro- 
duce, Non per Naturam, ſod Imperium 
Forms of Art full of Decency a 
Beauty. The Second is Beauty, of 
which there is a Reſemblance in Man; 
for altho' the Fall hath © fo -darkned 
his Eyes, as' to make him walk in a 
Maze, without Method and Diſpoſiti- 
on; yet certain it is, that in the Mind 
of Man, there ſtill remains a Pilot, ſtill 
A Light of Nature, ſome Glimpſes of 
eaſon, whereby our Actions may be 
irected unto their true Ends. An- 
other, is Knowledge, which doubtleſs 
was aſter an eminent Manner infuſed 
into the Heart of Man, when he was 
able, by the Intuition of the Creatures, 
to give unto them all, Names, accord - 
ing to their ſeveral Natures; and in 
them ta ſhew Himſelf as well a Phi- 
10 my . loſopher, 


at 


* 


Can 
loſopher, as a Lord: And tho? by his 
Fall he robbed himſelf of this, as well 


as of all other moſt excellent Degrees 


of his Perfection, yet ſtill Man, by his 
Nature, is a curious and enquiring, 
Creature, winding it felf into all the 
Paſſages of Nature, and continually 
turning over that World of Knowledge. 
There are two main, Defires in each 
Creature; one of Perfection; the other 


of Perpetuity. This Ariſtotle attributes 5 
more eſpecially to each Creature living, 


which by generating ſibi ſemile, doth 
revenge it ſelf on the Law of Cor- 
ruption: And that Immortality, which 
they can not retain in their Individuals, 


they procure. by deriving their contin- 


ual Nature to a continued Offspring. 
But in Man (tho* ia Reſpect of his 


Life, che other is as Well true) that 


other Deſire of Perfection is more ve- 
riſſed. Firſt, Becauſe of his own-Im- 
mortality, he needs not ſo much the 
ather ; and then, becauſe Knowledge, 
the Perſection of Man, is to him, as I. 
may ſo ſpeak, a. new Generation of 
him, being of ſufficient Power to ex- 


— 


empt the Perſon, indued therewith, 


1 1 ' , - 


from alt Period or Reſolution of Time, 


and, to make him ſurvive his Morta- 


lit 7. 
q Another 
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Another W is bs, Holineſs, 
which though through ou all it be 


quits taken from us yet ill here is 
I Opus operating ; F the? the Ignorance 


3 Sf & + 


of the true End take aw 
ty of it, the 9 1 DENY 75 reach- 
eth unto that 0 


5 85 nity of it may coal ſt in 1165 
Latitude of its Obi its, yet principally 
in, its Operations, both "ad extra in re- 
ſpect, of the Objects; and ad. intra, in 
reſpcct of the Will. Thoſe which re- 
ſpect the Objects, are either pa ſſive or 
active Operations. Paſſive, ate either 


the firſt Apprehenſi ons of the Soul, by 


the Adminiſtration” and Miniſtry 

the Senſe, "or elſe, , Diſcoutſe ; of, 13 
which the principal Dignity conſiſts 
in the End, to wit, Knowledge. The 
Excellency wheteof, being before hand- 
led, I proceed to their moſt obvious 


and uſctul Cotruptions, Which are ei- 
6 ther, 


mY — 1 
i 
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8 ther, Opimion or Error; the One obe 
8 fol, the Other peremprofy. 
| © The © Cauſes" of 'Opition' 110 eue 
E Firſt,” Diſproportion between the Un 
. derftanding Wt the Object. When 
n the Obſeck either is too bright and 
E excellent or too dark, the One dazles 
che Power, dhe Other affects it nbt; 
the Out like Lanen hd Veſpertilics 
nem; cad agttier | like a Miſt, to 
plex the Eye. The e "of the Un- 
eee muſt have a double Tem“ 
it mült have lome Abſtraction fit 
KAN ſome Materfatiey; Abſtrackion 
in Reſpe& of the Spi iritualicy of ihe 
Underſtanding ; and " Materdliry in 
Reſpect of che Senſe] on Which, as om 
the' Medium, the ee, de. 


nds Gf. 20 5 11 n 7 Dot 
The nexk Tam: may „ Acuteneſi 
and Subcilty of Wit, w hk Men out 
of an Ability, like: Cifhicaties; tb dif 


courſe +brobibly on either” Side, are 
foreed to make Choicd of Something 
ele to abet, or elſe: to ffoat, andi be 
equal inellhable to ether Fart; ; whe... g. 
mo dt be in it ſelf» Deſect of Learns Diverfi- 
ing, yet” is both commendable andtate ratio- 
Wel, becauſe it“ takes away 2 "" | hos 
Suſpicion of Hereſy, and leſſens the 
Number * them, _ mote 2 
0 


— 
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of inquiring into the Truth; and, to 
conclude, argues Modeſty , (unleſs in 
Divinity, and then it is I angebe) which 
vill nor, ſuffer it ſelf to be captivated, 
by its. own, Conceits, or by thoſe Rea- 
ſons, in Which it (elf is able to deſery 
Weaknels.. 

The other was, Error; whereby 1 
underfiand a, peremptory. and habirual 
Aſſent fixed, on ſome. Falſchood. 
this, is ſo much the more dangerous, 
hy how, much the nearer it comes to 
true Knowledge, For, as that, hath- a 

commanding Power over the Under- 
anding, 10 hath Hereſy, whereby it, 
poſſeſſeth the Mind with an irreſiſtible 
Cre ny, The, main Cauſe of this; 
is. Sin; there are others more im- 
— — As firſt, In the Abuſe of 

Principles, the Root and, Fountain 
be neem the Branches. and, Screams 
have their Carroptions alſo. And this 
15 dog either by abuſiag and pervert- 

ing them in theit on Conceits, hic 
is. ho Wationis ;_ or by arri 
them, or, other Sciences, and then it 


di Error, Dependentis-. The. Former 


Tito ud, when he inveighing 
geainſt Oratory, was then moſt. o al 
an Otator; making a. Sword of ＋ — 
quenca to wound, i ; ſell Men never 


more 
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more ord CHAT than When Like Ser 1 
they promiſe iE to clear it moſt ; nor do! rm x ng 

they 10 much build upon Truth, as — | 
hide i in it; nor make it Teil Fvunda- _ | 
tion, but their Cloke. By Reaſon. of | 
the later, ſo many of the adcient. Phi- 


e 


loſophers denied thoſe two main Doc- 

trines of the Creation and Reſurrecłi- 

on; © Whilſt Religion, Which cold Hooker 
ſubdue and eptivacs the pes — 
ing, is mate to ſtoop and bow 1 * 
Reaſon ; and whilſt choſe A btn, Wie 
ſhould be grounded on Fai h, aud not 
Diſcourſe, are admitted atrordinÞ to the 
Coifortnit they have, with och 
and no fufther. Thus 48 x whi 
ſe through a cdloured Glas; fave all 
Objects, Tow: differen; ny er repre- 
ſented under the ſaine 200 ut; ſo they, 
which examine all Cönelufidns by ſore- 
ſtalled Priiiciples for that Putpoſk, Thi 
ever) Fhling of whatſoever Natare, t 
be died under the Coldur of thelt Cod 
ceits, which can not Mes: e Very pre- 
judicial untb Knowlenge; and Eibe 1 
fily thereby creeps in. 

Another Ciuſe may be the A fa, Hooker 
tion of Singularity - "When" Men hat" 3.87. 
defire tacher 40 wk Mazes, than lt 
beaten e to be guilty-of their ow: 
invented rors, 0 Re with 

derived 
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* prejudicial Opinion of a de > when 
We bow our Judgments not ſo. 


| Rea Belie A 0 t Fides 6 


derived and i Gunze Learni „And had 


rather be accounted the Purc aſers. of 
an Hereſy, than the Heirs at Truth; 
the Authars of Tyranny, than, the Suc- 
cellors of lawful Government... He that 


will always peremprorily be his own 
Scholar, hath very ſeldom, 4 wiſe Man 
to his Maſter, 


Another Cauſe is a too. credulous _ 


much 
the Nature, of Things, as. to the 
Folraive of Mev, and 9 4 ſcire 
ee 4 indeed 4 Wrong 
Authors fo $5 them al Bog wit 


Fcepticiſm and to doubr gf {every Things 


is to get Re dlutiou in Nothiagg. B 
855 out Credulity muſt nqt he mou 
tory, but with Reſeryation ;.there mk 


not be a vile aptivating and,Reh gas- 
dien of the Judg ment into another Man 


calon, . mult b thers,, pſolute; 

where the NO unqueſtzonable, 

and. where it 15 Impiety- to * 

only it is impiotis to diſtruſt: As fo 9 
E 


Mes Aſſertiops, ibgs ple 5 wor 
ee 0 175 8 
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ing, to ſubdue and inthral it ants any; 


aud to eſteem the Diſſent from ſome 


particular Authorities, as! Preſumption 
or Self. conceit: Nor indèed was there 
any Thing which bred more Diſtem- 
pets in the Body of Learning, t than Fa- 
ions and Sidings; when, as Seneca 
ſaid of Cato, he would rather efteem 
Drunkenneſs a Virtue, than Cato Vi- 
ciaus. For Peripatetick, and Platoniſt, 
and Scotiſt, and Thomiſt; Gr. Ad Oz 
thers of thoſe: learned Idolaters; ſhall 
rather count Error Truth, than their 


great Maſters: erroneous. But yet, not vid. Hock 


Man to the unbri- lib. 1. 56. 
dled Raſhneſs of his own Head ; wer 2 


preſumptuous Dependence on Ris own Ariſtotle, 


as if I left every 


Judgment, with Contempt and Neglect 
of Others. But I conſidet a double 
Eſtate of Learning, Inchoation and Pro- 
greſs. In this later, there are required 
4 ing Judgment, and ſome Li- 
l of Diſſent; yet for the other, 
otle's Say ing is = Oportet Aiſcek= 
8 creders; far as in the Generation of 
a Man, he firſt receives Nutriment from 
the. Womh, aſter ward from his Nurſe, 
after ward hath the Freedom of his 'owan 
e or Dühkd, ſo in the Generation 
Knowledge; thekirſ Knitting of Joins 
40d: Members of it into — oh 


£1 


|, Ce) . 
beſt eſſected by the Authority and 
Learning of ſome one Brain; but be- 
ing grown unto ſome Stature, not to 
give it the Liberty of its own Judy> 
ment, were io confine it ſtill to its 
Cradle. Tis true, indeed, that Arifto- 
tle, and all thoſe worthy Founders of 
Learning do well deferve ſome Credi 

as well to their Authority, as to thei 
Matter; and to have more Sway over 
our Aſſents, than an ordinary Witneſt 


over à judge, by his Evidence. But 


yet there is a Difference between Re- 
verence and Superſtition : We may af 
_ ſent unto them as Ancients, but not as 
Oracles, As I will not diſtruſt all, that 
without manifelt- Trutli they deliver, ſo 
likewiſe will I ſuſpend my Belief; and 
where I find Reaſon peremptory, I 
will rather ſpeak Truth 3 Mi- 
ſtriſs Nature, than maintain an Hereſy 
with my Maſter Ariſtotle. As there 
may be Friendſhip, ſo there may be 
Honour with Diverſity of Opinions; 
and there never yet was a Divorce be- 
tween Reverence and Diſſent, Plurs 
ſabe peccantur, dum demeremur, dum 
offendimus., We diſhonour our Anceſtors 
more by revetencing them, than by op- 
poſing them in their Rrrors. Out Opts 
nion is ſoul, if we think that _ 
| A 


= 
had. rather have us Followers of them, 
than of the Truth. (See Hooker, lib. 
3. 5 7. Þ 74. & Atiſtot. Ethic, lib. 6, 
Gi 1 | nave i 


Another Cauſe of Error map be a hr _ 


Faſtening too peremptory an Affectionlumus, fa- 


on ſome particular Objects; as if Truthaile credi- 


were the Handmaid to our Paſſions, 
or Chameleon like could alter it ſelf 
> wg Temper. of 2 Defires, L 

14, Jui amamus, deſendimu. Thus, 
as; it is uſual, wirh Men of deceitful 
Palates, in Sickneſs, | to canceive every 
Thing, they taſte, of ſome: difagreeing 
Savour.; ſo theſe Minds. prepoſſeſſed 


with ſome particular Fancy, (Intus ex- ; 


iſtens prohibet alienum) they can ſee No- 
thing in its proper Colours. 
Another Reaſon. is, Curioſity. It is 
the Vanity of Man, as well in Knows 


mus. 


ledge, as in any Thing elſe, to eſteem 


that, which is far fetched and dear 
bought, moſt preciqus; as if Danger and 
Raricy, were the only Things of Worth: 
And Igaorance is ſo oppoſite to Man's 
Nature, that tho' it be holy, it pleaſeth 


every Thing, wants this one Know- 


hat he muſt be ignorant of 
lome Things. 
8 The 
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The Actions of the” Underſtanding 
are ſeen in Invention” Wity Judgutent. 
Of. Invention, there are tuo Parts, the 
Diſcovering the Truth, and the Tradi- 


tion of itt But this is seen id On- 


templation y and xherefbre now, oflitt 
Corruptions. And the firſt is, à di- 


when as tb all Ill affetted . Bodies; ever y 


| Tuſe, | | 
: "bs a" Tree, which ſpreadeth it ſelf imo 


J. 2. 


light Wenkfneſs is more felt, than a 
violent · Datemper, Where the Con 
tution is ſtronget: So with ſuch feat- 
ful Wits, every Inquiry is eftimited, 
not according tothe Nature ofthe 
Object, feuer Debilitate noſtia, uu vile 
cant Spinxs, ſod habentzꝭ like *Plutatch's 
Woamans Darkneſs; + d 4 dan 
Another · Cauſe- is, That too much 
Revereace of Antiquity; hilt among 
thriftleſs herſons, who Are negligent Gf 
repairing! their Hſtate Divitiarum A. 
bunlantia in Cauſi: Paupertatis eſt 4 80 
theſe;-whea they. only reſt in the Le- 
gacies/ our Anceſtors left, and never im- 
prove their oa. Inventions, they only 
purchaſe à large Meaſure of ed 
in thoſe Inquiries Jon 
The lafb is, Immaturity: Learning 


Ft — . — 
_ *, Seneca ſays this of Harpaſte his own Nurſe. _ 
8 | many 
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many Branches, & difficile ergo eſt paa- 
ta ei eſſe nota, cui non ſint omnia, aut 
plerat Ke, * | - a 4 
The other Part, is, Tradition; which 
conſiſts, either in Speech, Writing or 


Eloquence. . 
Ibere was not, I perſuade ay Ol 
amongſt the Ancients, a greater Mean 
'of Truth, than the Freedom of their 
own Opinions. For notwithſtanding 
that this Liberty was often Times the 
Occaſion of, many prodigious Births, yt 

this Diſadvantage was .counteryai 1 
with many godly and fruitful ys, 8þ 
which would have been undiſcovered, 
had Men laboured only in Conditions, 
and bridled their Underſtandings from 
farther Loguiry- . 

Again, lels prejudicial it is to Learns 
ing, to have many Errors (which, I con- 
rh naturally follows thus, Self. Liberty, 
with Freedom of Diſſent) than fewer, 
with a Kind of neceſſary Subſcriptipn, 
which follows the inthralling of our 
Inventions unto the Wits of athers.,. Be- 
ſides, even of thoſe very Errors, I make 
no Queſtion, but there bath been great 

Uſe made, by thole great Inquirers into 
Truth. For Fut, There are very tew 


Errors that have not ſome Way or o- 
mo" ther 


ther annexed to them, which happily 
might never have been obſerved, had 
not Freedom of Opinion vented thoſe 
Errors. It is an Error in that Man, 
that ſhall preſume of a Treaſure hid in 
his Land, to dig and turn it up to no 
other End, but to find his imaginary 
Gold, yet the ftirring and ſoftening 
the Ground, is a Mean to make it 
more fertil. Laſtly, This Uſe hath 


thoſe Errors in Inquiry after Truth, 


that they let us know what is not ; 
and it is ſpeedier to come to a po- 
ſitive Concluſion by a negative Know- 
ledge, than a bare Ignorance; as he 
is ſooner likely to find out a Place, 
who knoweth which is not the Way, 
than he which barely knoweth nor the 
Way. gr , 
Ihe laſt Prejudice or Cauſe of Diſ- 
ability in the Inventions may be Im- 
maturity and Unfurniture, for Want of 
acquainting a Man's Self with the Body 
of Learning; for Learning is a Tree or 
Body, Which, in one continued Sub- 
ſtance, brancheth it ſelf into ſundry 
Members; ſo that there is not only 
in the Objects of the Will, which are 
the Good of Things, but in the Ob- 
jects of the Underſtanding, alſo, which 

are 
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are the Trunk, a certain Unity, and 


mutual Concatenation, whereby every 


Part hath ſome Reference to another: 
Inſomuch, that in the handling of par- 
ticular Sciences, there be often ſuch 
Occurrences as do neceſſarily require an 
Inſight into other Sorts of Learning. 
So that, That of Tully is generally true, 
Difficile et pauca ei nota eſſe, cui non Tuſc. qu. 
ſint aut pleraque, aut omnia; all that lib. 2. 
addreſs themſelves, either to the Inven- 
ventions of Arts not known, or to the 
poliſhing of ſuch. as are already found 
out, muſt ground their Endeavours on 

the Experiments of Knowledge in ſun- 
dry Kinds of Learning. 

As for that other Part of Invention, 
which I call Tradition, Communica- 
tion, or Diffuſion, . I comprehend it 
with in that one Perfection peculiar to 
Man from all other Creatures, viz. 
Oration, or Speech ; wherein I conſider 
a double miniſterial Reference, the one 
to the Eye, the other to the Ear; that 


is, Vox ſcripta, a vilible Voice; this, Oe Subtil. 


vox Viva, a ſpeaking Voice. To which 
purpoſe Scaliger ſpeaks acutely; Ef 
quidem Recitator, Liber loquent; . Liber, 
Recitator mutus. The Dignities, which 
this particular confers: on Man, and 

| 2 wherein 
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wherein it! gives him a Pre-eminence 
above all the Creatures, are taken from 
the End of the Offices thereof, for the 
Worth of a miniſterial Inſtrument is to 
be gathered from the Regularity of its 
Function, -whereunto it is natural 
ly inſtituted, Now there are Offices 
peculiat unto the forenamed Branches, 
and there are, which are common unto 
both. a ATI | 
The End, whereunto living and ori- 


lib. 1. c. 2. ginal Speech was principally ordained, 


is, to maintain mutual Society among 
Men incorporated into one Body. And 
therefore Fully will call it Humane 


Soctetatis Vinculam, the Ligament and 


Sinew, whereby the Body of human 
Converſation is compacted. and knit 
into One; ſo then, tho' it be true 


Which Ariſtotle hath obſerved, That 


Man is, out of his own natural Pro- 
penſion, | Animal Politicum, à ſociable 


and converſing Creature, yet that Man 


to whom Nature hath denied this one 


Band, by which he ſhould be ſervice- 


ably united unto the other Body, is 
nothing but an unſinewed Part, a Mem- 
ber out of Joint, whereby he is made 
a double Monſter; a Monſter in the 
Detect of his own” Nature, wanting, 
i 2 4 next 
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Next to his Soul, his principal Per- 
fection; and a Monſter in Regard 
of his Unſerviceableneſs to that civil 
Society, wherein by Nature he is in- 
corporate. WT 
The principal and main Corruption 
of this Speech, in Regard of uniting 
the Minds of Men together (which 
only Dignity I obſerve in it alone) was 
that Puniſhment inflicted by God on 
the Babel-Rebels, Contuſion of Tongues, 
whereby human Society. being before 
that Time, by Reaſon of the Unity of 
Language, more collected into one, 
was looſed and unjointed, and a more 
notable Diviſion made amonſt them; 
and indeed, (if we obſerve it) as all 
Bleſſiags Divine conſiſt in Union and 
Peace; (for if Man had continued in 
his State of Innocency,. he ſhould have 
injoyed a conſtant. and ſettled Union 
with God, with his own Heart, and 
with the reſt. of his Society) ſo, on the 
contrary Side, the Rebellions and ex- 
orbitant Practices of Men have been 
ever by God puniſhed with Separation 
and Diviſion; Separation firſt from Him, 
by denying us the Fruition of his Fa- 
vours; Seperation next from our. ſelves 
by Death; Seperation, laſtly from one 
* e another, 
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another, as in many other Circum-' 
ſtances according to the Nature of ſome 
other Crimes; ſo in this more eſpecial- 
ly, the "Confuſion of Tongues, it be- 
ing at once both a Puniſhment and 
a Diſappointment of that impious At- 
tempt. Concerning the other Part of 
Tradition, which is by Writing, I ſhall 
not much inſiſt upon any Dignity pe- 
culiar to it, in Reſpect of Man; becauſe 
it is not any intrinſical Part of his 
Worth, but only an artificial Inſtru- 
meat of ſpreading or deriving the Con- 
ceits of his Mind, farther than that for- 
mer of Speech can do; wherein con- 
; Giſt the principal Digaities thereof, in 
; Spreading, I ſay, and Diffuſion of our 
Notions farther, both in a'hrger La- 
titude, in Reſpect of the Time pre- 
ſear, and in a deeper Succeſſion, in 
Reſpect of the Time to come. For 
this double Prerogative hath Writings 
above Words, that they ſpeak ' far 
ther than our Mouths' can do, while 
we live; and that they ourt-live us 
_ and derive themſelves upon Po- 
rity. 1 i 3 Df! 
Of. the Perfections common both to 
Speech and Writing, the firſt and = 
n | Nis Cipa 


n 
cipal is, to be the Interpreters of the 
Cogitations; to reveal and communi- 


cate the Conceits of the Mind, for the 


Good, either of the Hearers or Readers, 


with this Difference, that Words im- 


mediately repreſent Conceits, and 


Writing, Words. So that Words are 


nothing elſe but audible Notions; and 


Writing, viſible Words. Man being 


by Nature a converſing and diſcourſing 


Creature, and yet not able to repre- 
ſent his Conceits immediately to the 
Apprehenſion of another (it being the 
Privilege of God only to read the 
Heart) ſtands therefore in Need of an 
inſtrumental Conveyance, by the Mi- 
niſtry whereof he may diſcover any 
Thoughts, which, for any Cauſe, he 
defires to communicate unto others; 
and that is Speech; reaching it ſelf 
fas I faid) to the Ear, by natural 
Organs; or to the Eye, by artificial 
Furtherance. So that there. is in the 


Apprehenſion and Diſcovery of any 


Notion, the fame Manner of Repre- 
ſentation, which is obſervable in Glades 
and other reflecting Bodies. For a 
Glaſs receiving the Sun's Brightneſs 
can reflect it upon another Glafs, and 
| the 
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tiply the ſame Image; que adeo 4 ſpe- 
94 1 Pd 1 * 10 nate 
the Mind receiveth firſt by Senſe, or 
with Diſcourſe, the Species of ſome Ob- 
jet, whence a Conceit being framed, 
conveys. it ſelf uport the Speech, and 
that in ſome Caſes, upon the Paper, 
and yet ſtill it is the ſame Thing 
that is repreſented by all theſe. 

There are ſundry Corruptions of 
theſe two, both in Nature, from the 
Indiſpoſition of Organs, in Negligence, 
from the Rudeneſs of Education, and 
in Morality, by abaſing them in ex- 
preſſing any vicious Conceits ; as many 
ill Thoughts, as the Heart can mould 
in it ſelf, (and thoſe are infinite) ſo 
many Ways is it poflible for Speeches 
to be depraved. I ſhall therefore leave 


all other, and that Ee For as 


from that Service, whereunto it was 
R 1 prin- 
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principally ordained. Thus a Picture, 
tho? it be never fo much in the Frame 
- abuſed, cracked, ſpotted, or any other 
Way made unvaluable, yet if the Re- 
Pri {ac which it bears towards him, 
whom it repreſents, be expreſs and live- 
ly, you ſtill call it a true Picture; 
whereas, if that be a falſe and deceitſul 
Reſemblance, be all other Adventions 
and Ornaments never ſo exquiſite, we | 
ſtill account it falfe and corrupt: So | 
it is with the Speech of Man, which 
tho? of never ſo great Weakneſs and 
Inſufficiency, or different from the Ac- 
count of the Perfecłions, either of Na- | 
ture, Art, or Honeſty, (for thoſe are 
the three chief Means of Dignity in the 
Speech) working - pleaſing Delivery for 
the Ear, plauſible Language for the 
Fancy, profitable Invention for the 
Judgment; yet, if it retain that one 
Property of ſharpening it ſelf to the 
Conceits of the Mind, and making 
level and proportionable the Words with 
the Thought, it may be ill ſaid to be, 
tho? not a good, yer a regular and 
right Speech, in that it is conformable 
to the firſt Inſtitution: But be all other 
Excellency never ſo Good, and beyond 
ordinary Perfection, yet it it be a falſe 
1 Image 
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Image of our Inventions, if it turn once 
to Diſſolution and Diſappointments , 
Nature is diverted from her prime 
End, and the Faculty quite depraved, 
as forſaking the original Office ir 
ſhould exerciſe in communicating the 


ſecret and retired Motions of the 
Mind. a 
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A CATALOGUE of BOOKS in 

DIVINITY, HIS TOR, State-Affairs, Biography, 

Antiquities; Cc. Ey the moſt eminent AUTHORS, Printed 
For fifteen Years Paſt, all Sd by E.CURLL ar the Dial. 

and Bible over againſt Catherine-{treet in the Strand. 

DIVINETY. 
I. Iſhop BULL's Vindication of the Church of 
England, from the Errors and Corruptions of 

theChurch of Rome. Whereinas is largely prov'd, 
The Rule of Faith, and all the Fundamental Articles of 
the Chriſtian Religion, are receiv'd, taught, profeſſed, and 
acknowledged. Written at the Requeſt of the Counteſs 
of Newbrug!, in Anſwer to a celebrated Roman Catho- 
lick "Treatiſe, intituled, The Catholich Scripruriſt, Now 
firſt publiſhed from his Lordſhip's Original Manuſcript, 
by his Son ROBERT BULL, Rector of Torrworth, and 
Prebendary of Glonceſter. | © As to this Work, I ſhall for- 
bear giving any Character of it, my near Relation to 
* the Author, unqualifying me for ſuch an Undertaking. 
* 'The Reader himſelf muſt judge of that, who (I que- 
* {tion not) upon a full Peruſal of it, will eſteem it a Per- 
* tormance worthy the Author whoſe Name it bears. 
© Robert Bull.] Prices s. the Small, 8s. the Large Paper. 
II. A Treatiſe upon the PASSIONS : Or, A Dif- 
courſe of the ſeveral Dignities and Corruptions of Man's 
Nature ſince the Fall. Written by the Ever memorable. 
Mr. JOHN HALES. of Eton. Now firſt publiſhed 
from his Original Manuſcript, by a near Relation, Re- 
viſed by Bp. Smalridge, and an Index added, by Laurence 
Howel A. M. Price 3s. K N 
III. The Pretended REFORMERS : Or, a True Hi- 
ſtory of the German Reformation, Founded upon the Here- 
fie of John Wickliffe, John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague: 
And an Impartial Account of the Bobemian-Wars which 
enſu'd thereupon. Made Engliſh from the Frenth Ori- 
ginal. With an Introductory Preface, addreſs'd to the 
baden, of the (pretended) Epiſcopal Reformed Churches. 
Ry Matthias Earbery, Presbyter of the Church of England. 
Ihe Reader in this Book will find perhaps 4 Scene 
* open'd to his View, entirely New. The Bigotted Pa- 
piſt on one Hand, and the Latitudinarian Proteſtant on 


the other, appear in theit proper Colours: The one 
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© by malicious Prejudice, and the other by an overfond 
© Partiality, had cait ſuch a Cloud over the Affairs of 
this Age, that no Man of ordinary Judgment could 


: —— on which ſide the Fault was to be imputed: 
64 


ut I will venture to ſay this Author has made no ſmall 
© Progreſs in ſuch a defirable Work, and with more 
* Candour than Thoſe can juſtly boaſt of, who fondly 
call themſelves Impartial Hiſtorians. M. Earbery.] 
Price 4 8. 
IV. Private Thoughts upon RELIGION, In ſeveral 
Letters written to his Royal Highneſs the Duke Re- 
gent of France, By the Archbiſhop of CAMBRAY. Up- 


on the following Subjects. I. Of the Being of a GOD; of 


the 8 worthy of Him; and of the True Church. II 
Of the Morſpbip of God; the Immortality of the Soul 3 an 

the Free- Will of Man. III. Concerning God and Religion; 
of the Jewiſh Religion, and the Met as, and of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion. Ta The Idea of an Infinite Being, and of 
the Liberty God was at of Creating or not Creating the World. 
V. Of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, and its Practice. 
VI. Remarks upon the Whole. Made Engliſo from the 
Paris Edition, of the French Original, with a Letter from 
the Abbot De Fenelon, Nephew to the Archbiſhop, con- 


cerning this Work. Price 2 s. 6 d. 


V. A Second Volume of SERMONS. By the Right 
Reverend Father in God OFSPRING BLACKALL, 
as Lord Biſhop of Exeter. Now firſt collected toge- 
ther, Being all that were publiſhed by his Lordſhip 
in his Life-Time. Upon the following Subjects. I. The 
Bleſſedneſ s of the Poor in . Preached before the Queer 
at St, James's 1705. II. The Way of Trying Prophets. 
Preached before the Queen at St. James's, 1707. III. Of 
Childrens bearing the Iniquities of their Fathers. 
Preach'd before the Houſe of Lords, 1708. 'The Di- 
vine Inſtitution of Magiſtracy, and the gracious Deſig 
of its Inſtitution. Preached before the Queen at St. 
James's, The Rules and Meaſures of Alms-giving, and 
the manifold Advantages of Charity-Schools. reached at 
St. Peter's in Exeter, 1708. VI. An Anſwer to Mr. Hoadley's 
Confiderations, c. Price 4 8. | 

VI. The Chriſtian - Pilgrimage : Or, a Compan on for 
LENT, Being Meditations: upon the Paſſion, Death, 
Reſurrection, and Aſcenfion of our blefled Lord _ 
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the Year. Deſign'd for the Promotion of Family 
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Saviour Jeſus Chrifk. Divided into Eighteen Stations, 


with Prayers ſuited to each. Written Originally in 
French, and recommended to the Uſe of all true Lovers 
of Devotion, by the Archbiſhop of Cambray. Made 
Engliſh by Mrs. Jane Barker, of Wilſthorp, near Stamford 


in Lincolnſbire. Dedicated to the Rt. Hon, the Counteſs 


of Nottingham. pr. 2 8. 
VII. The true Nature of Impoſture fully diſplay'd in 


the Life of MAHOMET. ith a Diſcourſe annex'd 


for the Vindication of Chriſtianity from this Charge. 
Offer'd ¶ the Confideration of the Deiſts of the preſent 
Age. By Humplrey Pridkaux, D. D. Dean of Norwich. 
price 3 8. 

VIII. Miſcellaneous TRACTS. Written in Defence of 
the Doctrine, and Diſcipline, of the Church of England, viz. 
I. An En at into the Nature and Original of the 55th 
Canon, 5 vidence Hiſtorical and Rational; with 
Variety of Incidental Matters relating to its Hiſtory. 
Including alſo the Hiſtory of Beads, Latin- Service, and 
Indiſtions, their various Forms and Uſe; with Reaſons 
for the Canon's being a Bidding of Prayer. II. The 
Scheme of the Bp. Rangor's Sermon, examin'd in 
its Particulars. III. Some Free Thoughts, upon the 
Bp. of Bangor's Anſwer to the Repreſentation of the 
Lower-Houſe of Convocation. IV. An Impartial Ac- 
count of the Behaviour of the Tories, fince his Majeſty's 
Acceſſion to the Throne. By Conyers Place, M. A, of 
Dorcheſter. pr. 4 8. 

IX. The Devout Chriſtian's Companion, in two Parts 


compleat. The firſt being a Manual of Devotions, 


fitted for moſt Concerns of human Life ; with particu- 
lar Offices for fick and dying Perſons. To which is 
added, The Paſchal-Lamb, a Treatiſe explainiug the 
Nature, Defign, and Benefits of the Holy Sacrament, 
with ſuitable 1 The ſecond Part conſiſting of 


Practical Diſcourſes upon the moſt fundamental Prin- 


ciples of the Chriſtian Religion, for all the r in 

iety, 
in order to a truly Religious Life. Collected from — 
Works of Archbiſhop Tilbrſon, Archbiſhop Sharpe, 
Biſhop Taylor, Biſhop Kenn, - Biſhop Patrick, Biſhop Be- 
veridge, Biſhop Blacksl!l, Biſhop Dawes, Dr. Scot, Dr. 
Sherlock, Dr. Horneck, Dr. Stanbope, Dr. Lucas. price 4 
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the two Parts 6 s. Az 


X. The Chriſtian Remembrances ; being Practical Diſ- 
courſes upon the Four I.aft Things, viz, Death, Judg- 
ment, Heaven, and Hell; with a Morning and Evening 
Prayer for Families. Defign'd for the Ule of thoſe who 
have not the Leiſure to read, or Ability to purchaſe 
large Volumes. Collected from the Works of Biſhop 
 Blackal!, Biſhop Beveridge, Dr. Sherlock, Mr. Kettlewell, 

&c. price 1 8. 

XI. The Chriſtian's Support under all Afflictions; 
being the Divine Meditations of John Gerbard, D. D. 
contemplating God's Love to Mankind, the Benefits of 
Chriſt's Paſſion, and the Advantages of a Holy Life; 
with Prayers ſuited to each Meditation. Made Engliſh 
from the Latin Original. By Thomas Rowell, M. A, 
Rector of Great Creſingbam, Norfolk, pr. 3 s. 

XII. The whole Works of the +, "$A and Learfed * 
Robert Nelſon, Eſq; Containing the following Treatiſes. 
I. The whole Duty of a Chriſtian,” II. The Practice 
of true Devotion, in relation to the End, as well as the 
Means of Religion. III A Letter to a Romiſs Prieſt 
concerning the pretended Miracles, and Infallibility of 
their Church. IV. The great Duty of frequenting the 
Chriſtian Sacrifice, and the Nature of the Preparation 
requir'd, with ſuitable Devotions. The Life and Char- 
acer of Biſhop Bull, VI. An Addreſs to Per ſons of 
Quality and Eitate, concerning the different Methods of 
doing Good. VII. A Companion for the Feſtivals and 
Faſts of the Church of England. VIII. Some Account of 
Mr. Nelſon's Life and Writings, with a true Copy of his 
laſt Will and Teſtament. Alſo his Character. By Dr. 
Marſball. The whole n Methodiz'd for 
the uſe of Families. Twa Vols. pr. 6 s. 
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IR BULSTRODE WHITLOCKE's Hiſtory of Eng. 
Gland; From the ſuppoſed mg merry of Brute to 
this Iſland, to the End of the Reign of King James 
the iſt: Publiſhed from his Original Manuſcript, B 
Willam Penn, Eſq; Governour of Penſylvania : To hich | 
is Prefixed the Author's Life, and a Preface concerning 
this Work. By James Welwood, M. D. Price 12 8. 
II. The Secret Hiſtory of EUROPE, in 4 Parts com- 


pleat: conſiſting of the melt Private Affairs Tranſacted 


by all Parties for 50 Years paſt. Extracted from the 


moſt Authentick Memoirs, as well printed as in Manu- 
ſcript : With a large Appendix of Original Papers, 
Speeches &c. viz. An Account of the Earl of Claren- 
don's Impeachment 3 with the Reſolutions in Parlia- 
ment againſt him after his Flight. The Debates in the 
Houſe of Lords upon Sr. John Fenwick's Attainder 
now firſt publiſh'd from an Original Manuſcript of 
the late Lord Somers. price 13s. - 

III. The Hiſtory of the REVOLVTIONS in Eng- 
land under the Family of the Stuarts, from the Year 
1603 to 1690. Wherein are contain'd many Secret Me- 
moirs relating to that Family, and the laſt Great Revo- 
lution 1688. Written in French By F. I. D'Orleans, of the 
Society of Jeſus: Made Engliſh from the Paris Editi- 
on: To which is Prefixed an Introduction concernin 
this Hiſtory. By Mr. Archdeacon Echard. price 5s. 

IV. The Jeuiſh Hiſtory, as well Ecclefiaftical as Civil 
From the Creation of the World to the pfeſent Time: 
Extracted from the moſt Authentick-Records, the Im- 

artial-Laws, Decrees of Councils &c. Including the 
WOR KS of JOSEPHUS Tranſlated by Sr. 
Roger I Iſtrange: Adorn'd with Maps, Sculptures, and 
accurate Indexes. By J. Crull, M. D. F.R.S. Recom- 
mended by Mr. Archdeacon Echard. 2. Vol. price 12 8. 

V. MEMOIRS of the Rt. Honorable Thomas Earl 
of Danby, (Late Duke of Leeds,) In the Year 1678. 
Wherein ſome Affairs of thoſe Times are Repreſented 
Juſter Light than has hitherto appeared. With the 
whole proceedings againſt him upon his Impeachment, 
and his Grace's Defence. pr. 4 s. 

VI. The Hiſtory and preſent State of Fance. Con- 
taining, 1. An Account of their Kings; their Antiqui- 
ty Prerogatives, &c. With a Deſcription of all the Roy- 
al Palaces, Verſailles, Marli, the Louvre, &c, and of 
the Paintings, Statues, and other Curiofities therein. 2. 
Of the Parliament, and all Officers, Civil and Milita- 
ry, belonging to his Majeſty's Houſhould and the 
Princes of the Blood; and of the Government of Pro- 
vinces, Towns, Caltles, Palaces, &c. 3. Of the Biſh- 
opricks, other Church Dignities, Monaſteries, and Cler- 
gy. 4. The Peerage of France, the three Orders of 
Knighthood, the Nobility and Marſhals ;: with as 


Ac- 


Account of each reſpective Family, and their Coats 
of Arms truely emblazon'd. 5. A particular Deſcri 
tion of the City of Paris, and all the publick Build- 
ings, Churches, Libraries, Collections of Rarities, and 
whatſoever elſe is Remarkable. 6. An exact Account 
of the Roads from one Town of Note to another, 
with the Diſtances from Place to Place, not only in 
France, but from thence through ain, Italy, Germany, 
and the Netherlands: By a Gentleman return'd from 
his Travels. 2. Vols. pr. 6 s. 

VII. Monfieur Rapin's Hiſtory of Whig and Tory: 
Shewing the Riſe, Progreſs, Views, Strength, Intereſts 
and Characters of thoſe 'T'wo contending Parties, from 
their Original to this preſent time: Tranſlated from 
the French, by Mr. Ozell. pr. 1s. 6d. 

VIII. A Diſcourſe concerning Treaſous, and Bills of 
Attainder + Explaining the True and Ancient Notion of 
Treaſon, and ſhewing the Natural Juſtice of Bills of At- 
tainder, By Richard Weſt, Eſq; — Is. 6d. 

IX. The Eng/iþ TUPOGRAPHER : Or, An Hiſto- 
rical Account (as far as can be Collected from Printed 
Books and Manuſcripts) Of all the Pieces that have been 
Written relating to the Antiquities, Natural-Hiſtory, or 
Topographical Deſcription of any of England. Alpha- 
betically Digeſted; and Illuſtrated with the Draughts 
of ſeveral very Curious Old Seals, exactly Engraven 
from their Reſpective Originals. By an Impartial Hand. 
pr. 10.8. A ſmall Number for the Curious are done 
on Superfine Royal Paper. pr. a Guinea. 

BIOGRAPHY. - 


[PHE LIVES and CHARACTERS of the moſt II- 
f luftrious PERSONS Britiſh and Foremu: who died in 
the Year 1712. viz. 1. The Duke of Hamilton. 2. 
Duke of Leeds. 3. Earl of Godo/phin. 4. Earl of Ra- 
nelaugb. V. Earl Rivers. VI. Lord Mohan. VII. Lieu- 
tenant General Wood. VIII. Arthur Manwaring Eſq; 

- IX. Mr. Richard Cromwell. X. The Dauphin of France 
XI. Duke de Yendoſme. XII. Marchal Catinat. Col- 
lected into One Volume pr. 6s. | 

IL The LIFE of Archbiſhop Tilotſon. Including the 
Hiſtory of his Times. Begun by Mr. Young late Dean 
of Sarum, finiſh'd by F. H. M. A. With many curi- 

| | ous 


* 
. · 


ous Memoirs communicited by the late * of 


Salisbury. pr. 3 8. 6 d. in 8vo. 3 s. in Folio to bind 
up with his Works. | 
III. The LIFE of Dr. Walter Curll, Biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, and Lord Almoner to K. Charles I. price. r s. 


IV. The Hiſtory of the Life and Times, of Mr. Will. 
iam Lilly (the famous Aſtrologer) From the Year 1603 
to 1681. Written by himſelf in the 65th. Year of his 
Age. Publiſh'd from his Original Manuſcript : To 
which are added his Obſervations on the Reigns of King 
James, and King Charles 1ſt. pr. 3s. 


V. Dr. Radcliffe's Life and Letters, with a True Co. 
* py of his laſt Will and Teſtament." pr. 18. 6d. | 
VI. The LIFE of Mr. Thomas Betterton the celebra- * 


ted Tragedian: (Wherein the Action and Utterance of 
the Stage, Bar and Pulpit, are diſtinctly conſidered, in 
a Treatiſe written by Himſelf) To which is added, 
Mr. Betterton's excellent Comedy entitled, The Amo- 
rous Widow : Or, the Wanton-Wife. pr. 38. 6d. 
VI. The LIFE and Remains of John Locke Eſq; (Au- 
thor of the Eſſay concerning Human Underſtunding) With 
a 8 of his Laſt Will and Teſtament. pr. 28 6d. 
VIII. 
Life and Character of the late Biſhop of Salisbury: in 
Remarks upon, and Collections from Nis own Writings. 
By Mr. Swell with a True Copy of his laſt Will and 
Teſtament, pr. 38. 

IX. The LIFE and Poſthumous Works of the Re- 
verend and Learned Dr. South, with a True Copy of 
his laſt Will and Teſtament. 2. Vols. pr. 8 s. 

X. A DIARY of the | Life and Times, of that cele- 
brated Antiquary Elias Aſomole Eſq; Written by Him- 
ſelf. Publith'd from his Original Manuſeript. Pr. 18. 
6d. ſtitcht, 2 8. 6d. bound. | 


AN TIQUITIES. 


1. THE Narural WR and Antiguities of the County 


of Surrey. By JOHN AUBREY Eſqz F. R. S. 
With many curious Obſervations concerning the Soil of 


this County, and many new Experiments in Husbandry; 


particularly that excellent Method of levelling Grounds 


at a ſmall Expence, invented by Captain GEORGE 
EVELYN, Five Vols. 
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II. The Antiquities bf Berk/pire: By ELIAS ASH. 


. DON of inſcot Gent. 


Ys. E 
* 


MOLE Eſq; with a large Appendix of many Valuable 
Original Papers, Pedigrees of the moſt conſiderable Fa- 
miles in the ſaid County, and a particular Account of 
the Caſtle, College and Lown of Windſor. Three Vols. 

III. A Survey of Devonſhire: With the City and 
County of Exeter. Containing Matter of Hiſtory, Anti- 
quiry, Chrowblogy, the Natute of the Country, Com- 


modities, and Government thereof. With ſundry other 


things worthy Obſervation. By TRISTRAM RIS- 
Two Vols. | 
IV. A Survey of Kaffordſpire. Containing- the Anti- 
quities of that County, with a Deſcription of Hegſton- 
Coftle in Cbeſbire. By SAMPSON ERDESWICK, 
V. Sir THOMAS BROWNE's Antiquities of 
Norwich, 11/1 | 
VI. The Hiſtory and Antiquities of the Cathedral 
Church of .J/incheſter. Begun by the Rt. Hon, Henr 


late Earl of Clarendon, and continu'd by SAMUE 


GALE Gent. | 


VII. The Ancient and Preſent State of the Univerſi- 


ty of Oxford, Containing, 1. An Account of its Anti- 
quity, paſt Government, and Sufferings by the Danes, 
&c. 2. Of its Colleges, Halls, and publick Buildings, 
and of their Founders and Bene factors. 3. The Laws, 
Statutes, and Privileges, with a Collection of the Royal 
Grants and Charters given to the Univerſity. By JOHN 
AYLIFFE LL. D. Two Vols. | bud Ins? 


VIII. The HiRory and Antiquities of the Cathedral 


Church of Sulisbury, and the Abbey-church of Bath. 
IX. Mr. AUBREY's Introduction towards a Natu- 
ral Hiſtory of Wiltſhire, &c. | 2 
X. The Antiquities of Vet minſter- Abbey. 
XI. The Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of Rocheſter, 
&c. With an exact Copy of the Statutes relating thereto, 
XII. Mr. ABINGDON's Survey of the Cathedral 


Church of Worceſter, with the Antiquities of Litchfield 


and Chicheſter, Price 10 Guineas rhe Small, 20 Guineas 
- .. the large Paper in Sheets for the whole Sett, ani of 
Which may be had Separate. * a 
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